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“Better Humidifying Equipment” in operation in Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


The Season for Installing Better 
Humidifying Equipment 


One of the likable features of the Bahnson System is its flexibility. 


Many manufacturers take advantage of the fact that each Bahnson Humidifier is a 
complete humidifying unit in itself by installing a few. at the time and adding others 
when funds are most available, thus reducing the initial cost of a humidifying system, 
but at the same time getting humidity into those departments where it is needed most. 


If your present system is wearing out, use a few Bahnson Humidifiers to strengthen it as 
the old ones give out, until the worn out system is replaced. 


If your present system does not meet your requirements, use Bahnson Humidifiers to 
bring it up to the desired efficiency. 

If you have some small departments in which you want humidity—a laboratory or a test 
room perhaps—use a Bahnson Humidifier. 

In short—Bahnson Humidifiers will get into practically any department in your mill at any 
time—Economically and Efficiently. 


And if you want your entire mill equipped with a BETTER humidifying system, use 
BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS. 


Our services are yours for the asking. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Five Men and a Hand- 


One Man and a Yale 
Truck equal 


Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


i, the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using YaleChain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Textile Supply 


Graton & Knight 


quicker. Leather Belting 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Everything In Mill and Factory 


Card Clothing 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Reeds 


Supplies 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Commercial Nationa! Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. L. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1 Cone Roving Frames 


Manufacturers of the fellowing 
Machines 


COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers | 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
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Slallahassee acksonville 


Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern 
Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

For all points in the South, freight differen- 
tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any 


other plant manufacturing soda products. 


MATHIESON WORKS 


25 WEST 43” STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


(Deal 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


A Southern Institution 


WO great factors in the rapid 

growth of the Textile Industry 

in the South have been favorabie 

labor conditions and nearby sources 
of raw materials. 


The only plant in the South 
manufacturing Soda products, our 
works at Saltville, Va., is the logica! 
source of supply for Southern Tex- 
tile Mills and may truly be called a 
Southern institution. During the 
twenty-nine years of its existence, 
this plant has saved Southern con- 
sumers millions of dollars in 
freight charges. 


Let us serve you direct from the 
works in either carload or less- 
than-earload quantities. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO 
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Ball Bearings on Spinning Frames 
Reduce Vibration—Improve Yarn Quality 


GRA Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
on the drive end of spinning 
frame cylinders prevent the two 
chief causes of trouble—bearing 
wear and consequent vibration. As 
a result a more uniform spindle 
speed is obtained, and the quality 
of finished work is greatly improved. 
Drums last longer. The starting 
torque is also reduced, which means 
no burned out fuses or motors. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES, INc., 165 Broadway, New York City 


Madeof chrome alloy crucible steel 
the bearings show no appreciable 
wear even after years of running. 
Shaft misalignment is compensated 
for instantly within the bearing it- 
self which operates on the principle 
of a ball and socket joint. Lubri- 
cant savings as high as 80 percent 
are also realized. Sealed housings 
retain oil, exclude dust and lint and 
prevent spoilage of yarn. 


a 


BALL 


BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principh 
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Dont Get Water The Brain! 


A Paroxysm by Chas. Ik. Carpenter 


E have had all sorts 
of ages—the Stone 
Age, the Iron Age, 
the Electric Age— 
and there are those 
who would make 
this the Water Age. 
But it commences to look as if it can’t 
be done. 


However, be that as it may, there 
are some folks whom one might think 
had been bitten by a rabid dog, they 
are so afraid of water. 


“How much water is there in it?” 


“You don’t expect me to pay for 
water!” 


“T want oil and not water!” 


Are a few of the expressions which 
the Houghton Salesmen hear about 
many of the Houghton Products, as 
they go their rounds soliciting trade. 


And yet there is less water in each 
and every one of the Houghton Prod- 
ucts than there is in that beautiful 
blonde typist whom the objector is 


sweet on. He does not object to her 
because there is 75 per’ cent water in 
the human system. He doesn’t balk at 
the water content of potatoes, though 
he may refuse to buy milk that con- 
tains too much water. 


And it is dollars to doughnuts that 


he never stops to question the amount 
of moisture in leather belting when he 
buys it. 7 


Water is not necessarily an adulter- 
ant. No one would claim that the 
water content of vegetables constituted 
an adulteration of those vegetables. 
Neither does water constitute an adul- 
teration of any Houghton Product. 


If one could only invent a water 
product which would have the kick of 
the old-time alcohol beverages, without 
possessing their intoxicating features, 
would anyone object to the product 
because it contained water? 


If some one could invent a water 
product which would replace oils for 
all industrial uses, would anyone object 
if the water cost as much or more? 
Think of the saving in scouring alone 
that a water wool lubricant would 
effect ? 


So please do not look upon water 
products as being adulterated or 
cheapened. Any oil, or combination of 
oils, which will increase the quantity 
of water and reduce the quantity of oil 
necessary to use in textile manufac- 
turing, is a product of the highest 
quality. 


In textile manufacturing, as with 
prohibition, we want more water. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago— Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Walnut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. O. Box 1143 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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The past year has been a period 
unique in the history of the textile 
industrv. With a and high- 
priced cotton crop, normally one 
would have expected a condition of 
unusual prosperity. But strangely 
enough, the exact reverse has been 
the case and with every: rise in the 
price of cotton, there seemed to be 
a corresponding fall in the price of 
fabrics and an increasing difficulty 
In marketing them at any price. 
This has resulted in the present 
state of general and almost nation- 
wide curtailment among _ cotton 
mills. 

There has been a great deal of 
abstract speculation, uninteresting 
and unprofitable though it may be, 
the this anomalous 
situation. Probably, as in the case 
of so many other economic phenom- 
ena, the cause is a complex of a 
great many some of them 
obvious, others more difficult to 
analyze. 

Aside 


short 


aos to cause of 


CaUSeS, 


from such generalities 
the fact that this is a presidential 
year and poor business therefore 
naturally to be expected, the cause 
most generally assigned has been 
the disparity between the price of 
spot cotton and that of future 
months. This probably has been one 
of the most potent factors in bring- 
ing about the present 

With cotton for the fall 
selling at from three to five cents 
below current spot quotations, if 
was hardly to be expected that the 
merchant, especially after his disas- 
lrous experience in the deflation of 


as 


situation. 
months 


1920, would make large forward 
commitments on the basis of the 
current market. This has led to a 


policy of very. cautious and almost 
hand-to-mouth buying, and as the 
mills in turn could not assume the 
rsk of making up and storing fab- 
ries out of cotton bought at 30 to 32 
cents with the prospect of later be- 


ing compelled to sell on the basis 
of 25 to 27-cent cotton, or even 
lower, the natural result has been 


Wholesale curtailment. 


‘or a while a great many of the 


endeavored to keep £oing 
longer than their order files justi- 
(ed through the process of hedging, 
cither buying cotton on call, or sell- 
futures against purchases of 
cotton. But this course, prob- 

uy Carmed further this year then 
ever before, had its reaction and 


North Carolina Cotton 
resulted in the creation of an abnor- 
mally large short interest in 
of the future months, particularly 
in May, with the result of widening 
the already unfortunate difference 
hetween May and October quota- 


some 


As every mill man knows, hedges 


are at times an indispensable ne- 
cessilty in the conduct of a cotton 
mill. With the high prices prevail- 


ing for spot cotton all last spring, 
and the outlook for lower prices by 
the time the goods could be mar- 
keted, it would have been a hazard- 
ous undertaking for any manufac- 
turer to go very long of spot cotton 
without orders for his goods, and 
no very hopeful prospect of being 
abie to sell them at a price thaf 
would bring back the money paid 
for the cotton, let alone any ques- 
tion of profit. Unless he was will- 
ing to assume a very great risk, i! 
became necessary for him to either 
shut down his mill or else to sell 
fulures against the cotton he was 
compelled to buy in order to keep 
going. Under such circumstances, 
hedging purchases of cotton by sell- 
ing futures is not a speculation but 
a matter of self-protection and con- 
servatism. This is one of the ways 
in which the cotton exchanges are 
of very great service, not only to 
the cotton manufacturer and the 
cotton grower, but to the mill oper- 
atives and the great body of the 
public who are interested in the 
continued operation of the cotton 
mills. 

In this aspect there is one par- 
ticular, however, in which I think 
the contract of the New York Cotton 
Exchange could be modified to the 
mutual advantage of both the cotton 
dealer and the customer, and fhiut 
is {o provide for tender and delivery 
of cotton at Southern points instead 
of limiting such delivery as now to 
New York City. The latter provision 
enables the manipulation of the v=- 
rious months and often results in 
what is technically known as 4a 
“squeeze.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has recommended such a 
change and I hope it will be adopt- 
ed, for I think it is to the interes! 
of both manufacturer and cotton 
grower that it should be adopted. 

Another cause sometimes assigned 
for the present depression in [ex- 
tiles is alleged over production. 
Looking to: normal requirements, | 


Manufacturers’ 


Association, 


do not think there has been an over 
production. It is true that the num- 
ber of looms and spindles in ope;a- 
tion has increased. during recent 
vears, particularly in the Southern 
States, but if must be remembered 
that population has increascd 
and the increase in machinery hus 
not more than kept pace with the 
increase in population. Indeed if 
there be a prospect for the future 
of inability to keep all our looms 
and spindles going, I think it wil! 
come rather from a shortage of cot- 
ton than of customers. I sometimes 
fear that we are not as alive to 
the danger from this source as we 
ought to be. When you stop and 
compare the figures of last years 
crop, a secant ten million bales, with 
the crop of twenty years ago, four- 
teen million bales in 1904, you will 
realize that something is wrong amd 
an effective remedy ought to be 
provided. Several volunteer 
ciations have been at work in iin 
earnest attempt to eradicate the boli 
weevil. But while these organiza- 
tions are doing good work, and 
entitled to support, a matter of ths 
vast and National importance should 
not be left to the unaided efforts of 
volunteer organizations. The Na- 
tional Congress, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, should 
take this matter in hand actively 
and earnestly, and sufficient mo- 
mentum should be put behind this 
movement to insure the destruction 
of this pest. 


too 


Another respect in which legisla- 
tion might perhaps help is the mat- 
ter of the tariff. The amount of 
foreign textiles which is being im- 
ported into this country is gradually 
and insidiously increasing. Right at 
a time when American mills are 
having to shut down for inability 
to sell their product, English goods 
are being brought into the country 
and sold in constantly increasing 
quantities. In a report to the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers in May, W. 8. Peperill 
estimated the amount of these im- 
portations during 1923 as equivalent! 
to the product of 36,500 looms and 
2,000,000 spindies. Unless some rem- 
edial steps are taken, this matter is 


apt to become more and more se- 
rious. It is very unwise to allow 
foreign competitors to get too 
‘trong a foothold, for in the days 


‘> come, when Europe is rehabili- 


atAnnual Meeting. 


fated, and with her cheaper labor 
invades our foreign markets, we will 
need every inch and every ounce of 
our domestic trade if we are to 
keep up the American scale of 
wages and American standards of 


living conditions. 

Speaking of the standards of liv- 
ing, if is unnecessary to recount to 
this audience the remarkable trans- 
formation that has taken place in 
the living conditions of workers in 
cotton mills of the South during the 
past twenty-five years. I think one 
of the most hopeful signs in Amer- 
ica today and one of the best augu- 
ries of peace and harmony for the 
future is the ideal relationship, the 
spirit of -personal interest and 
friendship, the mutual respect and 


understanding that exists between 
the Southern mill owner and his 


Anglo-Saxon employees. Gentlemen, 


we have won the confidence, the 
esteem, the loyalty and in some in- 
stances, I might even say the love 
of our employees. It is not written 
on our books, but it is one of the 
best assets we have. Let us con- 
tinue to earn and to deserve it. The 


day of the plodding human machine 


that could not read or write his 
name is gone. We have built 
schools and we have raised the 


standards of education. The rising 
generation will not be content with 
conditions that satisfied their fa- 
thers. They have been educated to 
higher things, and those things it 
behooves us to furnish. 

I have heard some folks express 
the opinion that all this education 
and welfare work that is being con- 
ducted in mill villages will have 
the effect of educating the coming 
generation away from the mill. This 


is not a proper attitude. We must 
continue our work of progress and 
improvement. We must make con- 


ditions and environs such that work 
in the mill and life in the mill vil- 
lage will be not only equally at- 
tractive but more attractive than in 
other walks of life, and we must do 
this not only by providing modern 
comforts and modern facilities 
cheaper, but by providing them in 
abundance than our com- 
petitors in other fields of industry. 
In conneetion with the question 
of living conditions, a few words 
might not be amiss on the subject 
of child labor. The Constitutional 
Continued on Page 31 
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Sulphur Colors Cotton 


HE dyeing of cotton with sulphur 

colors is, of very wide 
subject, and can only be treated in 
a general way within the scope of 
this paper. The consumption of 
these colors is alrendys very great, 
and is rapidly increasing. This 1s 
not surprising when if ts remem- 
hered that, apart from the dissolv- 
ing of the dyestuff, the method of 
dyeing is as simple as with the 
direct cotton colors, and the degree 
of fastness obtained is, generally 
speaking, considerably greater. 


COUTSe, a 


The range of shades obtainable ts, 
however, not very wide, and mostly 
dull, and this limits then con- 
siderably. With the exception of the 
vellows and yellow drabs -which are 


lise 


as a rule mixtures containing yel- 
low) the fastness to light as a class 
Is Supenor to that of the direct 


The fastness to washing is 
also much superior, and in fastness 
to cross-dyeing they not even 
exceeded by the vat dyes, although, 
of course, these produce a far wider 


range of shades. 
Perfect Solution Necessary. 
The principal point to wateh in 
the dyeing of sulphur colors is that 


they must be in perfect solution in 


colors. 


are 


the dye-bath, and this involves the 
use of the corimect amount of -sul- 
phide to dissolve them. The color 
mukers in their pattern cards and 


recipes usually give the weight of 
sulphide to used in dissolving 
one pound of dvyestuff, bul this ean 
only be taken as a guide, and must 


he 


be adjusted to meet the varying 
conditions of dyeing. For instance, 
in a circulating machine for the 


iiveing of Cops, cheeses, and beams, 
it is obvious that very perfect solu- 
‘ion is and that, there- 
fore, the amount of sulphide should 
be imereased by approximately a 


necessary, 


quarter. 
In the dyeing of yarn in hank 
form, the oxidation taking place 


during dyeing is very considerable, 
as the hanks are usually partly ex- 
posed to the air. In this case, there- 
fore, again an excess of sulphide is 
necessary to keep the color in solu- 


lion. Bent sticks are sometimes 
recommended with a view.to keep- 
ne the hanks immersed, but the 


disodvantages from the 
view of manipulation are great, and 
‘his precaution is hardly necessary, 
except perhaps in the ease of some 
of the sulphur blues. 

The Standing Bath. 

While on the question of dissolv- 
ing the color, it would be as well 
to mention the upkeep of a standing 
bath. Usually, if a bath (black, for 
instance) is in continuous use, the 


amount of sodium sulphide required 


normally for dissolving the color 


point of 


will be sufficient to keep it in con- 
dition, but if the bath is allowed to 
stand for considerable periods, e.g.. 
for holidays or because it is not re- 
quired, a sufficient amount of so- 
dium sulphide should be added to 
bring the color into solution again, 
and the whole boiled up before the 
fresh addition of dissolved dyestuff 
is made. 

\ simple method of testing the 
condition of the dye-bath, and one 
which gives” satisfactory results 
after the has had a little ex- 
perience, is to allow a drop of the 
dye-liquor to fall on to a piece of 
blotting or filter paper. A clean blot 
with a diffused outline denotes good 
solution, but if the outline is sharply 
defined and specks of color appear 
on the blot, then obviously 
sulphide is required. 

In regard to the amount of soda 
ash to be added to the dve-bath, this 
may vary from 1 per 
cent on the weight of cotton, ac- 
cording to the depth of shade to be 
dyed, but here the 
of the sodium sulphide, an excess 
will be of no serious consequence, 
whereas too little may cause trouble, 
especially where the water is hard. 


user 


more 


also. as in case 


In using a pattern card from a 
color maker as a guide for a shade 
to be dyed, it must be remembered 
that the dyeings contained therein 


cent to 5 per 


are usually dyed in a liquor twenty 


times greater by weight than the 
cotton to be dyed, Le. 1 pound of 
material is dyed in two gallons 


liquor. In the case of sulphur col- 
ors, where the exhaustion of tho 
dye-bath is not usually good, this 


factor is important, and should the 
quantity of liquor be greater or less 
than this in proportion to the weigh! 
of cotton, then the quantity of dye- 
stuff required for a given shade will 
vary in a similar way. 
Matching-Of. 

Matching-off in the case of sul- 
phur colors is not easy, as the ma- 
jority of shades change more or less 
after exposure to the air. Experi- 
ence only with a color, or combina- 
tion of colors, will help the dyer to 
judge as to how much and in which 
direction he must allow for this 
change. 

A number of sulphur colors, nota- 
bly blues, blacks, and the 
greens, become considerably bright- 
er after they have been dyed some 
months; so much so that it will be 
impossible exactly to match an old 
dyeing even using the same coler. 
This is a frequent cause of trouble 
to a dyer, as he is sometimes asked 
lo repeal a shade of his own dyeing, 
and is blamed for not giving an 
exact match, though from his ex- 
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AMERICAN MACHINE Co. 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. 
250 mills in the United States. 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 


the Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
| Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and | Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returried 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our ‘’:rd Clothing. 


for durabili 
and poe 


CANS~CARS~*BOXES AND BARRELS 
Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


ROGERS IBR CO 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
. a 121 Beach St., Boston 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the ecutter’s table due to cuttine out holes through the use of 
imperfect yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in. production between running good 
yarn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
In manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more impertections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more impertections to the thousand pounds: one thousand 
pounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
tions 1s a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“Spinner”- he ean deliver you a hetter Varn. 

Ask ms to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represenv..tive to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
K:clipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Co-operative Marketing 


By U. B. Blalock, of N. C. Cotton 
Growers Co-operative Associa- 
tion, before N. C. Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 

A year ago at your meeting in 
Winston, you were courteous 
enough to allow me to talk to you 
for about 15 minutes on Co-opera- 
tive Marketing. I stated at that time 
that I hardly knew how to approach 
the subject, as I did not know 
whether you were favorably inclin- 
ed towards co-operative marketing 
or whether you looked upon it from 
an antagonistic viewpoint, 

Our two vears of operations and 
our business dealings with the 
manufacturers, however, have con- 
vinced us, not only that the manu- 
facturers are not antagonistic to- 
wards co-operative marketing, but 
that they are real supporters of the 
proposition and are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the movement. 

No doubt most of you attended 
the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, and we were 
very much delighted to have such a 
strong resolution passed by that 
body endorsing the co-operative 
marketing movement. I made the 
statement last. vear in my talk at 
Winston that when you manutfac- 
turers back us as our bankers have 
done, our success is assured. The 
bankers of North Carolina, a large 
percentage of them, as individuals 
have given us their support and en- 
dorsement: but as a unit they are 


still standing by with a policy of 


“watchful waiting.” We hope that 
the time is not far distant when our 
bankers as a whole will realize thaf 
co-operative marketing is a_ real, 
live issue and that they have got to 
face it one way or the other, and 
that we shall be’ given as whole- 
hearted an endorsement as 
given to us by the manufacturers 
assembled in convention at Atlantic 
City. The production of raw cotton 
in the United States is a big indus- 
try. The manufacture of cotton in 
the United States is a big industry. 
Therefore, anything that vitally ef- 
fects the one industry has its effect 
upon the other industry. Our inter- 
ests are very largely mutual. This 
general depression in the American 
textile industry is giving us grave 
concern. Situated in a State that 
manufactures more cotton annually 
than we produce, naturally we feel 
that we should undertake as far as 
practicable to grow those types of 
cotton that North Carolina mills can 
best use, and to develop our trade 
relations with our friends and 
neighbors. For some time past, 
however, our sales have been almost 
exclusively with foreign countries. 
We wish it were not so. We realize 
that dividends cannot be earned 
when smoke ceases to issue from 
smeke stacks. The standard of liv- 
ing of mill employees is rapidly low- 
ered whenever mills begin to curtail 
or shut down altogether. Suffering, 
want, and discontent spring up. We 
are in hearty sympathy with the 
mill owner and the mill worker. 
How can we help? What is the 
solution of the problem? It is self- 
evident that the manufacturer can- 


not operate his mills and pay divi- 
dends and living wages, paying the 
present price for raw cotton and 
selling his output at the present 
prices offered for manufactured 
goods. The price of raw cotton 
must be reduced or manufactured 
goods must advance. Can the price 
of raw cotton be very materially re- 
duced? I hardly think so. The 
raising of cotton under boll weevil 
conditions is an entirely different 
proposition as compared to raising 
if with no boll weevil. I know 
whereof I speak. I own a plantation 
ever in South Carolina that for- 
merly produced 190 bales of cotton 
per annum. In 1923 it produced 97 
bales, and in 1922 less than 80 bales. 

The nine-year period from 1906 
up to and including 1914 produced 
in average crop of 13,077 bales, as 
“gainst an average of the nine-year 
period since 1914 of 10,887 bales—a 
decrease in production in the last 
nine years period over the first of 
19,.709,000—a sum almost equal to 
the last two years total crops. 

In 1913, the South produced 14,- 
156.000 bales on 37.089,000 acres. In 
1923, the South produced 10,128,000 
biles on 37,420,000 acres—an in- 
increase in acreage in 1923 over 1913 
of 331,000 acres, and a decrease from 
1913 in production of 4,028,000 bales. 
Based on the ratio of 1923 produc- 
tion, it would require an acreage of 
£2.179,000 to produce 14,000,000 bale 
crop. Can any sane man reason it 
out that we can secure or control 
enough labor, competing with the 
hgh wages offered by industria! 
plants, to plant, cultivate and har- 
vest 52 million acres, or even 50, or 
as low as 45 million acres. 

Help us control the boll weevil or 
completely eradicate him, and the 
South will again give you normal 
crops of cotton at much lower fig- 
ures. If this is impossible, then let 
producers and manufacturers join 
hands and put forth the greatest 
effort possible to acquaint the cot- 
ton consuming world that raw cot- 
ton cannot be produced under pres- 
ent conditions at-.a lower price level, 
and if the world is to be clothed 
prices must be maintained that will 
stimulate production. 

The finance committee of the 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, which is our central organi- 
zation of all the co-operative cotton 
associations, has just recently re- 
turned from New York, where they 
met with every consideration and 
encouragement from New York 
bankers that was due them. Several 
of the largest banking institutions 
of New York City expressed them- 
selves as being vitally concerned in 
our work from a national stand- 
point. They realize that on account 
of cotton being one of our greatest 
exports that anything that they can 
do to help maintain America’s su- 
premacy in the production of raw 
cotton should be done, and they 
stand ready to bank any movement 
that will help curtail the ravages 
of the boll weevil, increase produc- 
tion in the South, and to give us 
better marketing facilities. 

Getting into politics has been the 
‘uination of more than one farmer's 
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organization. We are trying to steer 
clear of polities just as much as 
possible, bul we are very much in- 
terested in any legislation, both 
State or National, pertaining to co- 
operative marketing or the handling 
of farmers’ products in any way. 
und we are always glad to note that! 
we are having the hearty endorse- 
ment of our leading statesmen, not 
demagogues. The late President 
Harding said: “I know of no single 
movement that promises more help 
towards the present relief and the 
permanent betterment of farm con- 
ditions than co-operative farm mar- 
keting.” President Coolidge has this 
to say: “The farmer must have 
organization. Systems of co-opera- 
tive marketing created by the far- 
mers themselves, supervised by 
competent management, without 
doubt would be of assistance, but 
they cannot wholly solve the prob- 
lem. Our agricultural schools ought 
to have thorough courses in the the- 
ory of organization and co-operative 
marketing.” Our own late Chief 
Justice Walter Clark had this to say 
on co-operative marketing: “The 
co-operative system. is the most 
hopeful movement ever inaugurated 
to obtain justice for, and ‘improve 
the financial condition, of farmers 
and laborers. The producers are 
paying all the costs and assuming 
all the responsibilities of these co- 
operative associations. They are 
taking all the risks. They are ask- 
ing no assistance from the public 
treasury. They are forcing no one 
to join and they are exacting no 
inordinate prices for their product.” 
Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Lli- 
nois, a member of the Arkansas 
Cotton Growers Association, the 
scholar and statesman, who refused 
the coveted position of Ambassador 
to Great Britain, with the statement 
that he could best serve his fellow 
Americans by staying at home, the 
man who just recently refused the 
nomination for the second highest 
office in the gift of the Nation, says 
“that by virtue of its pools, aver- 
ages, warehouses, storage amd or- 
derly marketing, co-operation takes 
the gamble out of farming.” 


While we are interested in legis- 
lation, we want it distinctly under- 
stood that the Co-operative Cotton 
Marketing Associations are not 
managed by Bolsheviks, and we are 
not asking for the passage of any 
“Hairy Hogging™ or other price-fix- 
ing bills. 

The State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association some 
time ago adopted this resolution on 
co-operative marketing: “Resolved, 
that we reaffirm our faith in the 
wisdom of orderly marketing of 
crops and in the efficacy of the 
co-operative marketing idea; pro- 
vided, however, that organizations 
employing this idea are conducted 
on sound economic principles. We 
believe that the ultimate success of 
any such organization will be great 
or small, depending upon the sound 
business judgment of the men who 
control its affairs and the complete 
divorce of any element of specula- 
tion.” We wish to state that we are 
in thorough accord with the prin- 
ciples as expressed in this resolu- 
tion, and that it is the aim and 
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purpose of the North Carolina Cot- 
fon Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion to conduct its business on sound 
economic principles and to absolute- 
ly steer clear of anything that 
smacks of speculation. 

Co-operative marketing the 
placing of agriculture on a par with 
other big business concerns. Farm- 
ing as conducted by any individual 
farmer is a very small business, but 
when several thousand farmers 
combine to sell their products co- 
operatively they become a big busi- 
ness concern and are entitled to 
recognition as such. The farmer is 
beginning to realize that if he is 
ever to secure a position of reason- 
able stability in the economic life of 
the Nation, he must adopt for his 
business the same intelligent prin- 
ciples of business conduct which 
loday apply in every other line of 
production and selling. The meth- 
ods, practices and customs of the 
individual farmer.cannot dictate the 
policies and methods that must be 
adopted for the successful handling 
of millions of dollars worth of prod- 
ucts for thousands of farmers. 


We are organized for the orderly 
marketing of a year’s crop of cotton 
within a year’s time. The monthly 
consumption of cotton varies from 
79 per cent in November to 89 per 
cent in March, but the American 
cotton producer has been in ‘the 
habit for a century ‘or more of 
dumping at least 70 per cent of his 
total crop in the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember, ‘with the inevitable result 
that the market becomes depressed; 
the cotton is being marketed faster 
than the manufacturers can take 
care of it, and naturally it goes into 
the hands of- speculators, who cer- 
lainly are going to buy the cotton 
iis actual value. The yarn manu- 
at a price that they think is below 
facturers of the United States would 
hardly make it a practice of selling 
70 per cent of their output in any 
four given months of the year. 
Those in charge of the sales of 
co-operative cotton know full well 
that the cost of production does not 
govern the sale price of any prod- 
uct, unless the volume of production 
is also under control. The law of 
supply and demand must be given 
due consideration, but the supply 
can be spread out over a period of 
twelve months. Orderly marketing, 
therefore, actually means the selling 
of the product as demand for that 
product comes from the manufac- 
turer and the ultimate consumer. If 
is, of course, easier to sell when 
selling is good, and most heavily on 
periods of advancing markets. Nat- 
urally we are not going to push 
sales when the demand is slack and 
sales have to be made at bargain 
prices. It-is not our purpose, how- 
ever, to ever be entirely out of the 
market, unless perhaps we have sold 
our monthly allotment according to 
our schedule. It is our purpose to 
use the same merchandising intelli- 
gence in disposing of our raw prod- 
uct as our manufacturing friends 
apply in disposing of their manu- 
factured goods. 

Primarily co-operative marketing 
associations are organized for the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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They can “take it” 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 

Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 

Leather Packings 

Leather Straps 

Whole Leathers 

Cements 

Preservatives 


Nothing thes the ple 
t leather 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


LEATHER BELTING 


and you know it! 


OWER pounds away at belts. Many fall 
But Standardized 
And you know it. 


under its punishment. 
Series belts can “take it.” 
For standardization gives you accurate knowl- 
edge of what you are buying. 

Graton & Knight have grouped their brands 
in the Standardized Series of Leather Belts. 
Each brand made to rigid requirements for its 
own class of work. This assures the right belt 
for the right work, always. 

Processes and materials are carefully stand- 
ardized. You always get duplicates in quality 
and service. So you are sure of satisfactory 
replacements. 

These Standardized Series belts are greedy 
for work. They stand the strain of hard drives. 
Their rugged leather endures under belt-killing 
loads. Standard in every respect. 
be trusted. : 

Write for booklet 101-Q, which gives full in- 
formation about Standardized Series belts for 
textile mills. 


They can 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT 
W orcester, Mass. 


MFc. Co. 


Standardized 
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An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


Doucias Crown 
hy 
STaARcn 


MOOTH and uniform, free from all 
impurities and foreign material. A 
thin boiling starch made especially for 
the textile trade. Produced in the most 
modern and perfectly controlled starch 
plant in America. 


Douglas Crown Starch is the result of 
over 20 years of study and experience in 
the production of textile starch and its 
uses. It is essentially the most perfect 
starch made. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New England Representatives 


Southern Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston and Worcester, Mass 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
J. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Among Those Present 


Among those who attended the 
joint meeting of the North and 
South Carolina Cotton, Manufactur- 
ers Associations at Blowing Rock 
were: 


Adams, Sidney, Arcade Cotton Mills. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Adams, W. D. American Cotton 
Mfrs. Assn... Charlotte. N. C. 

Alexander, B. Crompton 
Knowles Loom Works. Charlotte, 

Armstrong, C. C. Armstrong Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

\rmstrong, W. R.. Armstrong Mills. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Arrington, John W., Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Bahnson, Agnew H. Washington 
Mills; Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Baldwin, Rignal W., Marion = Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Baldwin, Robert T., 52 East 4ist St., 
New York City. 

Barnhardt, E. C.. Gibson Mfg. Co.., 
Concord, N. C. 

Barnwell, Jno. G. Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 

Beattie, S. M., Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Beattie, M., Piedmont Mfg. Go., 


Greenville, S. C, 

Beattie, Wm. H., Wallace Mfg. Go.. 
Jonesville, S. C. 

Bedeli, A. 8S. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Blake, L. D. Belton Cotton Mills, 
Belton, S. C. 

Blalock, N. B.. N. C. Cotton Growers’ 
Assn., Raleigh, N. C. 

Blanton, Chas. C.. East Side Mfg. 
Co., Shelby, N. C, 

Blanton, C. C., Pres., Shelby Cotton 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Boykins, R. H., Cotton Mfrs. Assn. 
of S. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., 

Bradley, W. E., Bradley Yarn Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Briggs, Will D., Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Brown, Chas. T., Cooper & Brush 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C, 

Brown, A. L., Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

Broyhill, T. H., Steele Cotton Mill 
Co., Lenoir, N. C. 

Bruner. J. M.. The Oconee Mills Go. 
Westminster, S. C. 

Burnham, W. H., Parks-Cramer Co., 
Charlotte, N. €. 

Burrus, J. Perry, Texas Cotton Mills, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Butler, Frank G., Pinehurst, N. C. 

Butler, J. M., St. Pauls Cotton Mill 
Co., St.. Pauls, N. C. 

Butterworth, J. E. H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Byers, C. M., Standard Oil Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

fampbell, L. W., Eclipse Textile 
Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 

rannon, C. A., Cannon Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C. 

larter, E. F., State Child Welfare 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

authen, L B., Industrial Cotton 
Mills Co. Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Chaudon, R. E., J. W. Jay & CGo., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Cheatham, W. T. Elmira Cotton 
Mills Co., Burlington, N. C. 

Glark, David, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Clark, L. W., Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mill Co., Spray, N. C. 

Gloninger, C. W., Atlantic Bank & 
Trust Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 

chran, Sam B., Standard Oil Co., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

one, Bernard M. Proximity Mfg. 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 

Cone, Julius W., Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Converse, S. W., Clifton Co., 
Spartanburg, 3S. C. 

woper, S. P., Harriett Mills, Hender- 
son, N. ©. 

Sam L., Marion Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. 

“vingeton, L. Steele's Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

irews, T. W., Crews. Ligon & Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

rigier, H. T., Pelham Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

rowell, F. B., KE. H. Best & Uo., 
Greenville, S. C. 

tullen, H. B., First National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Culpepper, O. G., Parks-Cramer Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Dall, C. W., 44 Leonard St., Ridley 
Watts & Co., New York City. 

Davis, R. CC. Alexander Sprunt & 
Son, Greenville, 

Davis, Rogers Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Diekson, L. C.. Stevens Yarn UCo., 
Ine.. of New York City, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Dixon, A. M., Dixon Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. 

Doggett, Prof. E. S.. Clemson College, 
. 


Dougherty, H. E. The Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Draper, A. J., leemorlee Cotton Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Draper, George O., Hopedale Mfg. 
Co., Milford, Mass. 

Dwelle, E. C.. Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Dwelle, H. C.. Phenix Mills Co., 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Elliott, G. S&S. Long Shoals Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Elmore, 8. E., The Elmore Co.,, Spin- 
dale, N. C. 

Emanuel, Amy, Asheville, N. C. 

Ennis, J. C., Clifton Cotton Mills, 
Spartanburg, 3S. C. 
Firedar. W. W., Geo. H. McFadden 
& Bros. Agency, Charlotte, N. C. 
Forrester, Geo. W., Traffic Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Furman, Alester G., Jr.. A. G. Fur- 
man Co. Greenville, S. C. 

Gamewell, Joe M., Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 

Gassaway, W. L., Issaquenna Mill, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Glass, K. M., Piedmont Iron Works, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Glenn, R. W., Ciba Co., New York 
City, Greensboro, N. C. 

Goddard, Warren M., Planters Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Gore, Claude, Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Gore, John, Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Gossett, B. B. Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Gossett, Jas. P., Williamston Cotton 
Mills, Williamston, 8. C. 

Graham, Allen J., Camperdown Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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Grainger, I. B., Murchison National 
Bank Wilmington, N. C. 

Griffin, Arthur, Pacific 
lumbia, C. 

Hagerman, H. L., J. E. Sirrine & Uo., 
Greenville, S. 

Hammett, L. O., Chiquola 
Honea Path, S. C. 

Hamrick, W. C., Pacific 
lumbia, S. 

Hamrick, Dr. W. C.. Limestone Mills, 
Gaffney, 8. C. 

Hanes, P. H., Jr., P. H. 
ting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Hardie, Henry M., Thos. G. Hardie 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Harris, J. B., Greenwood Cotton Mill 
& Ninety Six Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, 3S. C. 


Mills, 


Mig. 


Mills, 


Co- 


Hanes Knit- 


Hatfield, L. R., N. H. & N. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Hayner, Chas. H., Cliffside Mills, 


Cliffside, N. C. 
Hernon, W. E. Naumbury 14 
Wall St., New York City. 
Heywood, Philip B. Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, 
&. 

Hill, Chas. G., Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Howard, Alex. R., Gibson 

Concord, N. C. 
Howard,. Edwin, Mason 
Works, Greenville, S. C. 
Huffines, R. L., Rockfish Mills, Ine.., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Mig. Co.., 


Machine 


Hundley, G. W., Golden Belt Mfg. 
Co., Durham, N. C. 
Hutchison, C. E.. American Yarn & 


Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C. 

Hutchison, C. E., Jr... American Yarn 
& Processing Mount Holly, 
N. 

Inman, F. M., Williamson, Inman & 
Stribling, Cotton Merchants, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Jennings, D. L., Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, 3S. C. 

Jennings, H. P., Union-Buffalo Mills 
Union, 8S. C. 

Jones, A. H., Geo. H. MeFadden & 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones, A. T., Jones-Farrel! Co., 

tonia, 

Jones, Wm. H., Valley Waste Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Labouisse, W. H., Mason 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Latham, J. E.. Pomona 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Land, John A., Saxon Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C. 


LO., 


Gras- 


Smith & 


Mills, Ine.. 


Lawson, W. D., Journal of Com- 
merce, 32 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Lee, Wm. Fales & Jenks Machine 


Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lee, W. Southern 
Charlotte, N. C. 

LeGrand, R. T., Shelby Cotton Mill, 
Shelby, N. C. 

Ligon, Dr. H. A., Mills Mill, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 

Ligon, H. A., Jr., Arcadia Mills and 
Mills Mill, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Ligon, Robert E., Gluck and Equi- 
nox Mills, Anderson, 8S. C. 

Ligon, W: P., Areadia Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. 
Luite, Leonard 8. 
McAlister, C. E., 
Greenville, S. 
McEachern, A. R., St. Pauls Cotton 

Mills Go., St. Pauls, N. C. 


Power  Co.. 


Orvis Bros. & Co.. 


McKittrick, S. T., Easley Cotton 
Mills, Liberty, 5. C. 
McMurry, A. W., Belmont Cotton 


Mills, Shelby, N. C. 
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MacRae. Lawrence, N. C. Cotton 
Growers Co-op. Assn., Raleigh, 
G. 

Marchant, M. L. Geo. H. MeFadden 


& Bro., Greenville, S. C. 

Merchant, T. M., Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Marshall, E. C., Rhodhiss Mills Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Marshall, H. 
fon, Mass. 

Marshall, 
N. 

Marvin, Geo. E., Osceola 
tonia, N. C. 

Mayes, J. H. Rex Spinning Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mavo, F. B. Parks-Cramer 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mebane, R. S., Prest., Republic Cot- 
ton Mills, Great Falls, 8. C. 

Vebane, H. B., Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C. 

Voonly, W. M., Chemical 
Bank, New York City. 

Moore, E. E.. Bank of Granite, Gran- 

ite Falls, N. C. 

Morris, C. S., The Salisbury Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

Murphy, N. P., Rep., Stevens Yarn 


Newton, Own Co. Bos- 


Hunter. Jr. Charlotte, 


Mill, Gas- 


CO., 


National 


Go., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Nelson, J. L., Nelson Millis, Lenoir, 
nN. G. 

Nelson, J. L.. Jr., Lenoir Cotton 


Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 

Nelson, Thomas, Textile School, N. 
C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Newburger, E. Kirby, Newbureger, 
Raulin & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Nichols, Henry 4G.,, Lockwood, 

Gireene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Odell, A. G., Kerr Bleachery & Fin- 

ishing Works, Concord, N. C. 
Odell, R. M.. Kerr Bleaching &. Fin- 

ishing Works, New York City. 


Oliphant, -A. D., Textile World, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver, S. K. Columbia Mills 


Columbia, 8. C. 

Orr, M. P., Orr Cotton Mills, Ander- 
son, S. 

Patterson, John L., Richmond, Va. 

Patterson, S. F.. Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Pitts, R. B.. Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, C. 

Plonk, J. C., Hiekory, N. C. 
Porcher, Wm. H. Whitin 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Porter, J. W., Steele's Mills, 

ingham, N. C. 
Price, Chas. A., Orvis Bros. & Co., 60 
Broadway, New York City. 
Quarles, Thos, T., Spartanburg, 8. ©. 
Rankin, Jno. C.. Lowell Cotton Mills, 
Lowell, N. C. 


Machine 


Rankin, R. C., Pinkney Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Rankin, W. T.. Oseeola Mills, Gas- 


tonia, N. C., 

Ray, W. N., MeAden Mills, McAden- 
ville, N. C. 

Reinhardt, R. S., Jr.. Elm Grove Cot- 
ton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Reinhardt, R. 8S. Elm Grove Cotton 
Mills, Lineolnton, N. C. 

Rhodes, Paul, Indian Creek Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Rose, Corson, American Mutual Lia- 
bility Ins. Go., Charlotte, N. C. 


de Rosset, Robert, Murchison Na- 


tional Bank, Wilmington, N. C. 
Runge, H. E., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
(7a. 
Schenck, John A., Jr., Cleveland Mill 
& Power Co., Shelby, N. C. 
Continuer on Page 32) 
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The Profit of Building With 
Foresight 


A large manufacturing company in the middle 
west maintains a standing committee whose duty it 
is to plan years ahead for the physical growth of the 
plant. The result is that each new building fits into 
a well-thought-out plan. The plant has grown to 
several times its original size, but hardly a single 
building has had to be scrapped. Intelligent fore- 


sight has reduced expensive changes to a minimum. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. stand in the same rela- 
They study 


the needs of a client’s business with the same zeal. 


tion to their clients as that committee. 


They read the signs of future requirements with 
even greater acumen because of their greater ex- 
perience. They keep closely in touch with a client 
and his business and are ready at any time to work 


out far-sighted plans for expansion. 


Experience has shown us that many mills are 


laboring under excessive investment charges or 


The trouble in 


most cases is a wrong type of building, a layout 


adverse manufacturing conditions. 


which blocks proper expansion, or the necessity of 
demolishing good structure to make needed exten- 
sions. Frequently we find a mill built with no ap- 
preciation of the limitations that are imposed per- 


manently by lack of foresight. 


“Building with Foresight” is a business principle 
advanced by Lockwood, Greene & Co. through many 
years of industrial engineering. A booklet bearing 
that title and containing descriptions of plants we 


have designed will be sent to you on request. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Nouthern Railway System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip 
Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead Cit and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 
Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 


lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 
1924. 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special 
dates during June, July and August. 


We Recommend the Beautiful Mountains 
of Western North Carolina 


Out Door Sports Recreation Restful 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and. 


Thursday, July 3, 1924. 


Address of J. E. Sirrine 


J. E. Sirrine, mill architeet and 
engineer, Greenville, S. C.. addressed 
the meeting of the North and South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations at Blowing Rock as fol- 
lows: 


an audience like this anywhere but 
more especially so when many of 
them are already friends and, there- 
fore, likely to be charitable. When 
Mr. Marshall wrote inviting me to 
attend this meeting, I asked what 
subject I was to speak on and he 
said anything I liked, so I decided 
I would not speak on any, and men- 
lion a few things that seemed to me 
might interest the textile industry 
in two States, and while I am cer- 
turn that nothing I say will be new 
it may be it will add emphasis and 
might, therefore, be valuable. 

The situation, of course, that con- 
fronts you now as referred to you 
by your chairman we all think is 


femporary but many people have 
wondered what causes it. and a 
great many reasons have been ad- 


vanced. Probably there is no one 
reason that caused it, but the sit- 
uation as it exists reminds me very 
much of a story and this is a true 
story. There is in my family an old 
colored servant who has been work- 
ing for the family more than thirty 
years, who is one of the tamily. 
Some years ago we had a cireus in 
Greenville and this boy decided that 
he would add to his exchequer by 
running a fish-stand at the cireus 
grounds. All of you who were raised 
in the South and have seen Southern 
circuses are familiar’ with negro 
fish-stands. The day of the circus 
we had a very hard rain and every- 
body went to cover. His mereantile 


experiment was short and disas- 
trous. The next morning he came 
to the office looking woe-begone. 


One of the men said, “Did you make 


any money yesterday?” “No, sir, I 
lost money.” “Why, what was the 
matter?” “Boss, there was more 
people sellin’ fish than there wuz 


buyin’ fish.” That appears to be the 
trouble right now. 

The. business may be likened 
somewhat to the river upon which 
there are a number of reservoirs, or 
which represent differ- 
ence between the manufacturer and 
the ultimate consumer. The drain- 
ing of any of these pools will give 
an apparent increase in the amount 
of water below and may lead some 
people to think that the supply 
above has been increased, whereas 
as a matter of fact the supply above 
may be even diminished. As soon 
as those reservoirs are drained the 
normal course of the stream is 
established and we then see whether 
or not the supply is greater than the 
consumption. Those who have 
watched the diminishing amount of 
cotton consumption, who know that 
the mills have entered a policy of 
drastic curtailment also feel contfi- 
dent there is no such thing today as 
over supply of goods or over pro- 
duction of goods. There is some- 
thing wrong. 

Somewhere down the line there 
has been failure in the line of com- 
munication. It is not the province 


pools, 


of an engineer to advise you gentle- 
men how to merchandise your 
goods. That is your business, nol 
ours. The Lord knows we have 
enough trouble, enough things to 
think about and we make enough 
mistakes—probably some of you say 
too many, and perhaps we do; but 
if does seem to one who 1s closely 
connected with the industry and 
very much interested—in looking at 
it from a somewhat detached point 
of view, that there must be a change 
not ohly in your methods of mer- 
chandising but somewhat in the 
method of manufacturing up to the 
point of finishing. 


There seems to me to be too many 
people getting a living out of a piece 
of cotton cloth before it gets to the 
final consumer. You have 
very large increase in the 
of mills and big increase in the 
amount of production, but slight 
increase in the number of finishing 
plants, and that is a line of produc- 
tion you have to carefully consider. 
The more finishing plants — the 
nearer you will get it ready for the 
mills. The weakness of the textile 
business lies in distribution. 


ii 
number 


\ friend of mine said to me the 
other day that he thought he would 
if he could make head- 
way with a highly specialized line of 
goods as nearly direct to the cus- 
tomer as possible. He finished a 
sample and priced it at 44 cents a 
yard to the retailer. The 
put that at $1.25. Now, just think of 
that! Of course, the sale was 
choked. My friend very wisely said: 
“If you expect us to confine this line 
to you, you will have to reduce that 
line.” We have no idea of letting 
vou work a game like that.” 


(ul cost. see 


It is utterly useless for us to at- 
tempt to get goods to our final cus- 
tomer at a cheap price and for the 
retailer not only to add a reasonable 
protit for himself but all that would 
have been added if it had to go 
through and down the line. Those 
are thing that you must think of. I 
cannot see it in any other light but 
that we had facing us a change in 
the manner of our distribution. The 
commission houses are not getting 
enormous profit out of it. I do not 
mean that they are not making 
money on volume, but their com- 
missions are not adding greatly to 
the price, but somewhere on the 
line an erormous amount is being 
added. That is difficult to handle 
and can be handled only by close 
co-operation among the manufac- 
turers. It seems that this joint 
meeting is one of the wisest steps 
that could be taken to promote con- 
fidence and co-operation among the 
manufacturers of the two Carolinas, 
for these two States produce most 
of the cotton goods in the South. 
Confidence among people of the 
right sort is usually begotten of 
acquaintance, and unless you know 
a man or something about him you 
cannot have confidence. This sort 
of association is bound to increase 
your confidence in each other and is 
bound, therefore, to intensify our 
efforts toward co-operation. If any 

(Continued on Page 32) 


retailer 
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Now hundreds of manufacturers will 
welcome this announcement of the 
new lithographic service . . . 


offered by the makers of Kaumagraphs 


A hosiery manufacturer gave us the idea several years ago. 


“You already furnish us with transfers for trademarking 
our hosiery,” he said, “why don’t you make lithographed hosiery 
packing, too. Then you’d have a really complete service for us, 
for we could get our trademarking and packing requirements 
ail from the same house.” 


The idea appealed to us as a logical extension of our service 
to manufacturers of hosiery, textiles and silks. And so, since 
1922, the Kaumagraph Company has turned out some fine exam- 
ples of lithographic work for many prominent manufacturers. 


The demands for this service have grown by such leaps and 
bounds that already an entire floor in the new Kaumagraph 
Building is used exclusively for lithographing hosiery packing, 
dry goods labels, hang tickets, etc. 


Especially to present users of Kaumagraph Trademark 
Transfers, our lithographic department has an important storv 
—a story beyond the common run of quality and price. We urve 
you to write or phone our nearest office for full information. 


Kaumagraph Company 


Established 1903 
7 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can. 


‘ For trademarking textiles, hosiery, silks, underwear, etc. use— f 
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The Mind 1s Like A Mill 


\ mill must be constantly supplied with grist, for an empty 
hopper produces only grit and sand instead of soft, white, fluffy 
fiour. If one has attractive surroundings, one’s mind is filled 
with pleasant thoughts and produces good and beautiful things: 


n empty or discontented inind produces poor work 


Make the mill surroundings beautiful with shade trees. vines 
upon the wall to soften the sharp corners, and attractive foun- 
dation planting of shrubs They will produce shade, also a 
success on of bloom all summer, many have brilliant colored 
twigs in winter some have berries that add to the winter 
decoration and are attraetive to the birds as food. Such sur- 
roundings will create a happy mind that will command the body 


to produce more and better work. 


Qur complete Landseape Service will produce delightful mill 


surroundings alt moderate cost Invite a representative of our 


complete landscape service to explain this to you in more detail. 


lhe Howard-Hickory Company 


NNurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Durable Fence 


The Page Galvanized-After-Weaving process covers Page 
Fabric with a uniform zinc coat approximately five times 
as thick as ordinary galvanizing That means greatest 
rust-resistance—a permanent, economical fence. 

Page formed link mesh is strong, unclimbable—gives 
positive protection to property day and night the year 
round 

We carry complete stocks of Page Fence Products, and 


can give prompt service in erection. Ask us for plans 
and estimates *"Phone or write. 


Legend: Page Protection Fence, installed 
by General Equipment Co., Surrounds 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 29.—Ply Voile. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 45% inches. 

$0 ends and 52 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 107/2. Filling yarn, 95/2. 

Weight, 7.91 linear yards (10 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Bleached. Permanent organdy finish. 


Sample No. 30.—Sheer Nainsook. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 36 inches. 

110 ends and 100 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 128s. Filling yarn, 102s. 

Weight, 10.67 linear yards (10.67 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Bleached. 


Sample No. 31.—Typewriter Cambric. 


Plain woven. Grey width, 39 inches. 
142 ends and 156 picks per square inch, in the grey. 


Warp yarn, 90s. Filling yarn, 140s. 
Weight, 7.03 linear yards (7.61 square yards) per pound, 


in the grey. 


Unbleached. 
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The Dollar Value 
Of Saving 12 H.P. per Frame 


A Southern Mill (20,000 spindles) spends $9,825.00 
each year on power for spinning alone as follows: 


No. of 252 Average H.P. each Total Average Cost Annual 
Spindle Frames (tape drive) H.P. perH.P. year Power Bill 


80 x 4.91 = 393 @ $25.00 = $9,825.00 


Based on repeated mill tests, a saving of $1,020.00 would 
result with Hyatt bearings on cylinder shaft only, thus: 


No.of Average Saving Total H.P. Average Cost Annual 
Frames H.P.—per Frame Saved per -H.P. year Power Saving 
80 x 51 = 408 (@ $25.00 = $1,020.00 


If Hyatt bearings had originally been specified on the 
cylinder shafts at $35.00 extra per frame, the total 
additional cost would have been $2800.00. 


Annual Saving _ $1020 
Total Cost $2800 2% 


Investment Value = 


In the East power costs are higher, making this return 
proportionately larger. And throughout the country 
the trend is decidedly upward. 


By specifying Hyatt roller bearings you can secure 
this power saving, together with the additional ad- 
vantages of lower maintenance costs and dependable 


ORCESTER BUFFALO # £CLEVELA 


® NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
w MILWAUKEE 
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BOBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamele:s 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 Inches Platen 
travel. of 72 inches 


quipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
J" Klectric Motor 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Dvo- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
lotns. Ticking, Twills. 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 

Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, rewardless of the 
third dimension, as the 


FAA re@n Bes« S 


P< P4242 


platen can go down to 
Yee within four inches of 


compressing platform 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque 


Write for any special information 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Build Mills Now,” 
McClellan Advises 


Dallas, Tex—When the bulk. of 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
cf the South is located in Texas, as 
is contemplated by the program of 
civie and commercial bodies of this 
section, Texas will be a dominant 
factor in the affairs of the United 
States and would in effect be an 
independent commercial nation. A 
W. MeClellan, of New Orleans, 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, told 500 
business and professional men of 
Dallas and the Southwest at a 
luncheon Tuesday noon in the Adol- 
rhus Hotel. 


No Limit to Possibilities. 


“The idea of the movement now 
under way in this State, as [ under- 
stand it, might be expressed by say- 
irg that it is proposed to have Texas 
ure as much of its raw production 
in manufactures as is possible,” Mr. 
McClellan said. “This is not enough, 
although it is well and good. No 
reople are sufficient unto them- 
selves. To make Texas the first 
State in the manufactures of the 
Nation, as it is im the production of 
raw cotton, it is necessary that 
Texas should manufacture, not only 
for herself, but for every part of 
the globe. I might say that it is 
my belief that there is no limit to 
what Texas may do in the way of 
textile manutacturing. 

“Texas, in contemplating develop- 
ment of the textile industry, should 
not build along the single line of 
manufacturing, as was done in the 
Piedmont section of the Carolinas. 
She should develop every phase of 
the business from the production of 
the raw cotton, through the spin- 
ning, weaving, knitting, -dyeing, 
packing and marketing of the prod- 
uct. This State is in the public eye 
among textile men because of its 
satisfactory labor conditions, the 
abundance of the raw material, the 


. capital available here, its unbounded 


eredit, its accessibility to the mar- 
kets through the gateway cities of 
the Middle West, the East and the 
West. and for its distribution facih- 
ties. 

Should Build Now. 

“Analysis of the original custs of 
cotton mill construction probably 
give Texus an advantage from all- 
round consideration,” Mr. MeClellan 
continued. “The thing for Texas to 
do is to get busy now, for in spite 
of the depression that exists in the 
industry, it is a thing that will pass 
into history and the business will 
come back stronger than ever.” 

Mr. MeClellan was guest at a 
breakfast in the Adolphus Hotel 
Tuesday morning, given by officers 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
affair was informal. 

Mr. Calder, in a prefatory address 
for the noon luncheon, said: 

“Texas wealth is increasing very 
rapidly. Millions of dollars now go- 
ing to ‘foreign’ bond houses to de- 
velop other States instead of Texas. 

“Cotton manufacturing is an ideal 
industry for the Southwest. It is a 
fundamental industry. Nearly every- 
thing we wear or use contains cot- 
ton. Texas provides nearly half of 
the cotton crop of the United States. 
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Twenty-five mills are already oper- 
ating in Texas. One of them has 
been running thirty-five years. Con- 
struction, power and labor costs 
compare favorably with other tex- 
tile centers. American open shop 
labor is available. Legislation is not 
antagonistic. 
Must Forestall Frauds. 

“The present unusual interest in 
cotton mills in Texas might easily 
encourage fraudulent or unsound 
projects unless adequate steps are 
taken to prevent them. All Texas 
communities should co-operate to 
protect the future of this great in- 
dustry. 

“Some sort of clearing house for 
information about the industry 
should be established and made 
readily available for all communities 
and individuals. I suggest co-oper- 
ative effort by Texas Commercial! 
Executives’ Association, State Bank- 
ers Association and Texas Textile 
Association; give as much publicity 
as possible to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of successful cotton mill 
financing and operation. Just to 
have a cotton mill doesn’t help a 
community. First of all, it must be 
a paying proposition for its stock- 
holders. The more local people who 
own stock in local mills the greater 
will be the local interest.” 

Cotton Men Introduced. 

General Manager Charles Saville, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, at the 
luncheon, introduced a number of 
prominent men identified with the 
cotton industry in all its phases. 
Among them were: 

Jess Tucker, John T. Orr, C. O. 
Moser, Schuyler Marshall, Harry 
Williams and other cotton growers, 
J. T. Howard, president Dallas Cot- 
ton Mills; Rudy Copeland, Fort 
Worth; J. Perry Burrus, Dallas Tex- 
tile Mills, Texas Cotton Mills and 
Brazos Valley Cotton Mills: J. C. 
Dobson, Texas Hosiery Company; J. 
T. Files, Itasca and Kingsville Cot- 
ton Mills; S. M. Ransopher, Planters 
and Merchants and Postex Mills: C. 
R. Miller, Miller Cotton Mills: J. B. 
Earle, Waco Twine Mills: T. A. Fer- 
ris, Waxahachie Cotton Mills: C. C. 
Phelps, Sherman Manufacturing 
Company; A. L. Smith, Hillsboro 
Cotton’ Mills: J. €. Saunders. Gon- 
wales and Guadalupe Valley Mills: 
J. M. Dyer, Corsieana Cotton Mills: 
W. L.. Felton, Lowell (Mass.) Pacific 
Mills; Arthur R. Sharpe, Sharpe 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.: Felix 
Rockerman, Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lowell, Mass.: W. H. 
Gibson, president Texas Textile As- 
sociation; J. Smith Ownby, president 
Dallas Cotton Exchange: Dr. P. W. 
Horn, president-elect Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock: J. B. 
Bagley, professor of textile engi- 
neering in A. & M. College: Charles 
T. Main, of Boston, Mass.: L. W. 
Roberts, of Atlanta, Ga.: A. S. Bed- 
dell, of Greenville, S. CG. and C. P. 
Wood, textile engineers: Rogers W. 
Davis, Lowell, Mass.; F. E. Foster. 
Hopedale, Mass.: C. T. Guifford, of 
the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany; William Lee, of Pawtucket. R. 
lL, and 8S. M. Kahn, of the Williams 
and Barrett Mills of New York, and 
others. 

A number of exhibits were ar- 
ranged about the entrance to the 
junior ballroom for the inspection 
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of visitors. Among the exhibits were 
those from the Itasca (Texas) Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Miller 
Cotton Mills, Waco: Planters and 
Merchants Mills of New Braunfels: 
Postex Cotton Mills, of Post: Waxa- 
hachie (Texas) Cotton Mills: Dallas 
Textile Mills Company; Dallas Cot- 
ton Mills, Texas Cotton Mills, of Me- 
Kinney; Waco Twine Mills, Brazos 
Valley Cotton Mills, West; Kings- 
ville (Texas) Cotton Mills Company, 
and others, 


The Proposal. 

The public generally does not 
know that it is seriously proposed 
that the Constitution of the United 
States be amended to empower the 
various States in their discretion to 
enact legislation which shall define, 
limit and direct the industrial habits 
of all persons under 18 years of age 
in this country. The proposed 
amendment is masked under the 
misleading title of “child labor’ 
which is why people generally know 
nothing about it. 

If you dare lift up your voice in 
protest against what is defined as 
“a law to save little children from 
the horrors of toil” you are set down 
as a brute and a beast and knowing 
that, those responsible for the pro- 
posed constitutional . amendment 
have called it a measure “to prohibil 
child labor.” 

There are in this land literally 
thousands of young men who stand 
well over five feet and a half and 
weigh from 130 to 170 pounds but 
who are still under 18 and it is such 
husky youths that the framers of 
the proposed amendment are trying 
to “protect.” 

We have, it seems, come to the 
pass in this happy land where it is 
seriously proposed that there be 
conferred upon the various States 
by constitutional provisions, such as 
we have referred to, the right by 
the State to assume direction and in 
a great measure the upbringing of 
the youth of the country. 

f course the proposed amend- 
ment would be a direful thing for 
budding and future generations. 

Organized labor as represented by 
the A. F. of L. is back of this move- 
ment and openly advocates it. The 
sob brigade wails for it, the un- 
thinking who have heard vaguely 
about it favor it and the great mass 
of hte people know nothing of it, 
and therefore it bids fair to get 
through Congress. If it does it will 
—we may presume—be ratified by a 
sufficient number of States to make 
it a part of our fundamental na- 
tional law and after that———? 


The human animal! became civil- 
ized by work. The cultivation of 
habits of an industrial character 
constitute an important element in 
the development of character. To 
assume that all work by the indi- 
vidual before he is 18 should be the 
care and concern of the State and 
under its direction is to hold thal 
idleness in the young is desirable 
and contact with toil injurious. 

What unmitigated rot! 

And yet we are put by this pro- 
posal at the very threshhold of that 
door which opens into the realm of 
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things paternalistic. James A. Em- 
ery, general counsel for the Na- 
tional Industrial Council, sums the 
Situation up succinctly when he 
says, speaking of this matter: 

“This looks like the last 
Federal maternity control endeavors 
to shape the life of the unborn and 
make a rule for the mother. A Fed- 
eral Department of Education is to 
assume the direction of youthful 
thought. Through the pending 
amendment, national authority is to 
seize upon the life of the minor as a 
student, an apprentice, or learner of 
occupation or trade. The Congress 
may now take the earnings of youth 
or manhood, and by its large inheri- 
lance tax it fastens the Federal grip 
upon the estate. From conception 
fo death, Federal control nof 
merely proposed but moves at a 
pace that might well startle the be- 
liever in the practical theory of 
individual life and its self-shaped 
living. 


step. 


“Have we gone so far that we no 
longer see the road? It is the most 
plausible and sentimental of all ap- 
peals which now Offers to take the 
hand of childhood and lead it down 
the pathway to a State nursery, as- 
suming the rights and duties of 
parenthood and all local responsi- 
bility for the public direction of 
vouthful life.” 

A self-governing people ceases to 
be that when it acquiesces in plans 
to put the management of the fam- 
ily into the keeping of the State or 
Nation on the theory that in such 
political and bureaucratic control is 
to be found the essence of wisdom 
and the welfare of the individual. 
Knowing from observation that the 
Government does very little of its 
own legitimate business in a praise- 
worthy manner, considerable por- 
tions of the public still appear to 
labor under the impression that 
happiness, character growth, initia- 
tive, and .all other worthy human 
characteristics of the individual 
may. be fostered, developed and 
brought to the highest pitch by the 
paternalistic hand of the politician 
placed in benediction and direction 
on the head of the youth of the 
country. 

Are we tending to become a Na- 
tion of fools? The evidence accum- 
ulates to show that we are indeed! 
New York Commercial. 

Swedish Textile Industry Working 
Full Time. 

The Swedish textile industry at 
present is working practically full 
capacity, says Commercial Attache 
Sorensen, Copenhagen, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 
Although the activity during 1923 
was on the whole quite satisfactory, 
there was a certain uneasiness 
caused partly by the high raw ma- 
terial prices and partly by the 
heavy imports of textiles into the 
Swedish market. In the _ cotton 
branch of the industry, competition 
from England has been the factor 
which has been most severely felt, 
while in the woolen branch com- 
petition from Germany, and during 
the last few months, from France, 
has been especially keen. 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


are in daily use in 


hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


PURO to 


your supply, then pro- 


Connect a 


ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as if was the day you 


installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


@mplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 


Ring Spinning Frames for 
Ring Twisters for (Cotton. 


Cotton, 
Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 
Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 
Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
cevolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
Reels 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Claims — 
or Results? 


All kinds of claims may be made 
about the good points of a fuse. But 
the things that talk loudest are its 
ability to stand up under blowouts, and 
construction that makes renewal easy. 


Renewable Fuses 


are daily demonstrating their ability to 
withstand more blowouts than any 
other make. And comparison quickly 
proves they're the easiest and quickest 
fuses to renew. Hence the 


“Union” Saves More Than ANY 
Other Renewable Fuse 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Sold by leading dealers and jobbers. 


Write for Catalog 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers alsw of Switch and 
Outlet Boxes, Cut-Out Bases, Fuse 
Plugs, Fuse Wire and Automobile 
Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Seventeen Reasons for Li extile 


Depression 


Boston, June 28.—To any one who 
is not accustomed to analyzing busi- 
ness condition it would be most in- 
structive to peruse recent issues of 
publications dealing with the textile 
trade and note how many causes 
are assigned for the present depres- 
sion in the cotton manufacturing 
industry. Tf one started such an in- 
quiry with the expectation of find- 
ing some degree of agreement on 
the subject he would soon be dis- 
abused of the idea, and the further 
he went in his study the more sur- 
prised he would become as the wide 
difference of opinion expressed by 
leaders of the industry. . He would 
find nearly a score of reasons given 
to explain the inability of cotton 
manufacturers to sell their goods at 
a profit and to secure enough busi- 
ness to keep their plants running on 
a normal basis, according to Alston 
H. Garside, in the Journal of Com- 
merce, 

Here are:some of the causes for 
the current depression given by well 
informed members of the trade: 

High priced cotton, due prinei- 
pally to the boll weevil; high wage 
rates in the mills; reduced working 
hours in the mills; undue expansion 
of the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try; increased imports of cotton 
goods; decreased exports of cotton 
goods: style changes involving less 
clothing and substitution of silk for 
cotton. 

Plenty of Other Causes. 

High prices asked by jobbers and 
retailers; hand-to-mouth buying 
policy inherited from 1920-1921; in- 
afficient methods and equipment of 
manufacturers; political uncertain- 
LY; reduced buying power of wage 
earners, due to their buying auto- 
mobiles and other luxuries on cred- 
it: subnormal buying of farmers; 
Southern competition (New England 
point of view); Oriental competition 
European point of view); fluctuat- 
ing foreign exchange; credit short- 
age, tight money and general eco- 
nomic disorganization in Europe. 

Everybody Blamed. 

It will be seen that almost every 
one in the trade has come in for his 
share of the blame, all along the 
line, from the boll weevil attacking 
the cotton plant to the ultimate 
consumers buying automobiles in- 
stead of cotton goods. Manutactur- 
ers who were considered very capa- 
hle a few years ago are now charged 
with being uninformed on the very 
fundamentals of the business. Poli- 
ticians are blamed for upsetting the 
country and workers are criticised 
for demanding unduly high wages. 
Jobbers and retailers are charged 
with being so greedily stupid they 
make their selling prices so high 
they cannot sell a normal volume of 
goods. 

Some of the foregoing assertions 
may well be rejected as not repre- 
senting general conditions or as be- 
ing of only minor importance, but 
others undoubtedly constitute the 
true explanation of the depression 
in cotton manufacturing. It would 


appear that an unusually large 
number of adverse influences affect 
the industry today. Some of these 
are world-wide while others are of 
only domestic scope.. Some are ob- 
viously temporary while others are 
likely to continue for a considerable 
period of time. Some are the after- 
math of the World War while oth- 
ers are the product of such natural 
forces as the weather in the cotton 
helt. 

The high prices for cotton and 
cotton goods undoubtedly constitute 
a handicap to trade in all parts of 
the world. In the United States, 
with its highly paid wage earners, 
it may be doubled how much this 
has affected the ultimate consump- 
tion of cotton goods, but it can 
hardly be questioned that it has 
greatly reduced consumption in the 
poorer countries of the world, such 
as India and China. In this country 
a very obvious effect of high prices 
has been the hand-to-mouth buying 
of jobbers and retailers, who have 
been afraid to order ahead lest they 
be caught with high priced stocks. 


Prices Out of Line. 

The extent to which cotton goods 
are out of line with other commodi- 
lies is shown by the following: In 
this cuontry the average price of a 
broad range of commodities is about 
‘5 per cent above the pre-war level; 
the average price of cotton goods 
is about 100 per cent above pre-war. 
In England the average price of 
commodities in general is about 65 
per cent above pre-war; the average 
price of cotton goods is about 135 
per cent. In India the average price 
of commodities is about 79 per cent 
above pre-war; the average price 
of cotton manufactures is up 181 
per cent. In other words, while 
commodities in general in_ the 
world’s markets are up about 45 to 
80 per cent over pre-war days, cot- 
ton manufactures are up 100 to 180 
per cent. 

The high prices for goods result 
not only from high cost of raw 
material but also from high wage 
rates and increased labor costs 
through reduction of working hours. 
In the cotton mills of the Northern 
States hourly wage rates are about 
29.3 cents, or 160 per cent above the 
pre-war, and in Southern mills 
about 23.4 cents, or 195 per cent. 
In England cotton mill wages are 
about 95 per cent over the pre-war 
level. In most of the cotton man- 
ufacturing countries of the world 
hours of labor have been reduced 
since pre-war days by 10 or 12 per 
cent. This has raised the cost of 
goods substantially, as the overhead 
in the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try is very large and it is impossi- 
ble to increase hourly output to 
make up for the reduction in work- 
ing hours. 

The advances in wages in recent 
years have been unsettling, not only 
because of their effect in raising the 
prices of goods but because they 
have not been uniform, and so they 
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have upset competitive relations be- 
tween various sections of the’ indus- 
try. Labor costs have been increased 
more in New England than in the 
south and more in this country than 
in England. The result has been 
that the South has taken consider- 
able business from New England 
and English manufacturers have 
been able to send goods to this 
country even over the present high 
tarifl wall. 

If cannot be questioned that prices 
of cotton goods have increased much 
more than average prices of farm 
products, and this would lead ‘one 
to expect that purchases by the 
farming population have decreased. 
Average prices of farm products to- 
day are only about 40 per cent above 
pre-war, while cotton goods are 
about 100 per cent. 

Purchasing Power Reduced. 

The purchasing power of city 
workers has undoubtedly been re- 
duced somewhat by their buying 
automobiles and other luxuries on 
credit, thus spending a large por- 
tion of their wages in advance. The 
sale of some three million automo- 
biles on deferred payments in one 
year, their payments extending over 
twelve or eighteen months in some 
instances, must have reduced the 
buying power of many workers. This 
is becoming more evident now thal 
business is slowing down. 

The continued disorganization of 
EKurope is a great handicap to the 
cotton manufacturing industry in 
that part of the world. . The situa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that 
the value of Great Britain's export 
trade is only about 80 per cent of 
pre-war; well secured loans in Ger- 
many are commanding 50, 60 or 70 
per cent, and prices in France fluc- 
tuate from 12 to 20 per cent in a 
single month, while the franc varies 
100 per cent in less than two months. 
Under such conditions it is not sur- 
prising that the American section 
of the Lancashire cotton trade is 
running only a little more than 50 
per cent of regular time and the 
mills of Continental Europe are 
operating only 70 per cent. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of the world will recover pros- 
perity when the prices of cotton 
goods and all other commodities are 
brought more nearly into a normal 
relationship either through lower 
prices of cotton goods or higher 
prices for other commodities by the 
restoration of sound conditions in 
this country through increased buy- 
ing power of the farming population 
and greater economy on the part of 
the urban workers and by the re- 
building of international trade 
through the recovery of Europe. 


Marshall Analyzes Situation 


Hunter Marshall, Ir. secretary of 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in connection 
with the annual meeting issued the 
following statement: 

“The past year has been one of 
the most trying in the history of the 
textile industry of North Carolina. 
this being true also, of course, of 
the industry in the South and New 
England generally. 
yarns and goods has been apathetic, 


The market for 
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and it has been the very exceptional 
mill that has sold any considerable 
portion of its product at even a 
small profit. Most of the mills hardly 
have broken even, and a very con- 
siderable proportion have actually 
lost money on practically everything 
they have sold. 

“In New England, there have been 
little or’ no profits, but it is also true 
that there have been small losses, 
for the simple reason that most of 
the mills in that section, when they 
saw that to continue to operate 
would mean inevitable loss, shut 
down, so that their only losses have 
heen interest on investment. 


“In North Carolina and the South 
generally mill owners have pursued 
a different course. Instead of clos- 
ing down and throwing their em- 
ployees out of employment, they 
have kept their mills operating on 
part time, in most instances three 
to five days a week. It is a logical 
assumption that a complete shut- 
down of the mills would have more 
quickly remedied the market sit- 
uation, which has caused much dis- 
tress in the industry, but the atti- 
tude of Southern mill men toward 
the workers in the industry and the 
relationship between mill manage- 
ments and workers generally in this 
section would not permit such a 
course. 


“The losses of profits to the 
stockholders of mills in North Car- 
olina during the past year have 
been serious. The mills of this 
state are owned by approximately 
30,000 stockholders, so one may 
readily judge how widespread has 
been the inconvenience and distress 
as a result of the absence of re- 
turns on the investment of these 
stockholders, whose money has 
made possible the wonderful devel- 
ment of the textile industry in this 
State. In the face of these losses, 
however, there has been no question 
in the minds of the vast majority 
of stockholders, as well as mill man- 
agements, as to whether or not they 
should continue to operate as many 
days in the week as possible and 
share the pinch of the textile slump 
with their co-workers in the indus- 
try to as great an extent as possi- 
ble. 

“Our mill men cannot be said to 
be optimistic over the outlook in 
the industry at present. Many of 
them face heavy losses, and all of 
them face heavier losses unless 
there is a tur nfor the better in the 
immediate future. The opinion does 
prevail, however, that the lethargy 
in the cotton goods market has 
lasted about as long as it can last, 
and that better market conditions 
must come within a short while. 
Some of the manufacturers do not 
hesitate to predict that when the 
turn does come, dealers who have 
been holding out of the market, ex- 
cept for hand-to-mouth purchases, 
are going to find a greatly depleted 
supply and that there is likely to be 
a scramble for goods, with resultant 
stiff prices. 

“Textile leaders, in the interest of 
the industry and for the sake of 
stockholders and workers, are de- 
voting their best thought and effort 


to the improvement of conditions 
which have depressed the industry.” 


‘Compare Cyclone ‘Galv-After’’ Chain 
Link Fence Fabric with any other chain 
link fabric There is a-bige difference. 
Cyclone is the perfect ‘“‘Galv-After’’ Chain 
Link Fence Fabric, Heavily Zinc+Coated 
(or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving. No frozen or 
soldered links No lumps A beautiful, 
uniform zinc coating. 

Cyclone is the standard by which fence 
durability and fence serviceability are 
measured. Write nearest offices for com- 
plete information about this better Chain 
Link Fence and Cyclone Service which 
solves any fencing problem. We also 
manufacture Iron Fence and Gates for 
all purposes. Address Dept. 36. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Ww Il. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, +o Fort Worth, Texas 
Oakland, c ‘al. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence 
and Wire Works) 
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The Joint Meeting 


HE joint meeting of the Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Associations. of 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
at Blowing Rock, N. C., last Friday 
and Saturday was very successful 
and enjoyable and did much to 
cement the friendship of the cotton 
manufacturers of the two states. 


Friday morning and night there 
were: joint sessions but Saturday 
morning were 
held, 


separate sessions 


The Friday morning session was 
opened at 10:30 o'clock in the ball 
room of Mayview Manor with Ber- 
nard Cone, president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, in the 
char. 


Mr. Cone made a short address 
welcoming the South Carolina mill 
men and Robt. Ligon, of Anderson, 
Ss. G., kept the audience amused 
with a response that covered a wide 
variety of subjects. 


The first address was by J. E-. 
Sirrine, of Greenville, 58. C. and 
dealt in a constructive manner with 
the cotton manufacturing condi- 
Lions. 


He was followed by Mr. Whiting 
Williams, a man who spent several 
years as a laborer in various indus- 
tries in order to get the viewpoint 
of the working man. 


For fifteen or twenty minutes the 
talk of Mr. Williams was very inter- 
esting but after that he simply went 
over the same ground time after 
time. Had he consumed a half hour 
instead of almost an hour and a 
quarter he would have made a much 
better impression. 


We might also observe that his 
theories do not apply to the textile 
industry and his audience was com- 
posed of cotton manufacturers al- 
most exclusively. 


The time consumed by Mr. Wil- 
liams forced former Senator Cristie 


Benet, of South Carolina, to curtail 
the very able address he had pre- 
pared dealing with Government! 
function, including the question of 
States’ rights. 


After the address of Mr. Benet, 
the question of cotton arbitration 
was submitted by a committee from 
Atlanta. 


Friday Afternoon. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to 
golf and eighteen-hole course at the 
(green Park Hotel was filled to over- 
flowing. 


The tournament was managed by 
W. H. Porcher and J. E. Sirrine and 
numerous prizes were awarded. 


Friday Night. 


Friday night at 7:30 o'clock the 
banquet was held in the main dining 
room of Mayview Manor, with Capt. 
Ellison Smyth as toastmaster. 


The room is not suited for a ban- 
quet and it was very difficult to 
hear, any of the speakers. 


\ musical program was pul on by 
au quartet from Gastonia, N. C., and 
greatly enjoyed, and there were also 
songs led by a member of the Gas- 
lonia organization. 


Capt. Smyth opened the addresses 
by a short talk dealing with the 
cotton manufacturing problems of 
the day and containing a note of 
encouragement. 


He was followed by Dr. Henry 
Snyder with an inspirational address 
calling upon his hearers to abandon 
the attitude of fear in their business 
and their daily life. 


Next on the program was an al- 
leged humorist, T. A. Daly, of Phila- 
delphia, but he complained so much 
about the noise that it was voted to 
adjourn to the ball room, where his 
remarks were continued. 


Mr. Daly wasted so much time 
explaining himself and his ability 
that there was not much room for 
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humor. His address could not beformation is available, and show 


counted a success. 
Saturday Morning. 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina met in the 
ball room and heard a beautiful 
memorial address to J. D. Hammett 
by Dr. Henry Snyder. 

A report on the passage of the 
Labor Amendment by Congress was 
made by David Clark. 

After that their session was ex- 
ecutive. 

Their election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President, J. Choice Evans, Spar- 
tanbureg, 

Vice-President, S. Marshall Beat- 
tie, Greenville, S. C. 

Executive Committee: Allen J. 
Graham. Greenville: L. 0. Hammett. 
Honea Path: W. C. Hamrick, Gaff- 
ney: H. A. Ligon, Jr., Spartanburg: 
W_S. Nicholson. Union: R. B. Pitts. 
Camden: Geo. W. 
berry; J. G. Plonk 
ory, N. CG. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina met in the 
dining room of the annex. 

After an address by Mr. Blalock, 
of the Cotton Co-operatives, and a 
report on the Labor Amendment by 
David Clark, they went into execu- 
tive session. 


Sumner, New- 
honorary), Hick- 


The following officers were 
elected: 

President, E. GC. Dwelle, Charlotte. 

First Vice-President, S. F. Patter- 
son, Roanoke Rapids. 

Second Vice-President, J. M 
Gamewell, Lexington. 

Third Vice-President, €. G. Hill, 
Thomasville. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Hunter 
Marshall, Charlotte. 


Value of Southern Goods 
Nearing That of New 
England 


N the past few years, a great mass 

of statistics have been published 
showing how more active textile 
development in the South has been 
than in the New England States. 
The remarkable increase in the 
number of spindles in Southern 
mills, as compared to the almost 
negligible increase in New England 
mills, has been the basis for most 
of these comparisons. Everyone 
who follows the course of the textile 
industry is familiar with how textile 
equipment of the South has steadily 
climbed toward the mark set by 
New England. 

A very interesting comparison, 
based upon the value of the cotton 
goods manufactured by the two 
sections, has recently been com- 
pleted by the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. These figures 
were compiled at the request of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
show that the South is rapidly over- 
coming the lead so long maintamed 
by New England in cotton goods 
production. The figures in the re- 
port cover the period of census 
years from 1899 to 1921, the last 
census year for Which complete in- 


some astonishing facts relative to 
the gain in Southern production. 


In 1899 the value of unbleached 
and bleached shirting, sheetings and 
muslins manufactured in the cotton 
growing States was approximately 
$34,000,000. In the same years the 
value of these goods manufactured 
in New England was approximately 
$70,500,000. The figures for 1921 
show that the South increased the 
value of its production of these 
fabries to $184,700,000, while the New 
England production of similar goods 
amounted to $163,000,000. 

The value of duck, drills, tickings 
and denims produced by Southern 
mills in 1899 was $19,054,000, as 
compared with a value of $17,256,000 
produced by New England mills in 
the same year. The value of the 
same output in the South in 1921 
was $83,370,000, as compared to $56,- 
145,000 for the New England mills. 
In this 22-year period, production 
of ducks, drills, tickings and denims 
in the South showed an increase of 
$64,216,000, while the production in 
New England a gain of only $39,089.,- 
N00. 

The above statistics show that 
while the South has overcome the 
lead of New England in the produc- 
tion of the goods mentioned above. 
the New England States are still 
leading in the production of ging- 
hams, drills, sateens, cotton flannels. 
velvets, pillow tubing and woolen 
goods. 

While figures are not available to 
compare cotton goods production in 
New England and the South: from 
1921 to the present year, they will 
doubtless show the further gains 
that the Southern mills have re- 
corded in that time. 

The future textile development of 
iiie South is expected to show a 
much larger proportional increase 
in the number of looms than has 
been the case in recent years, espe- 
cially of looms for the manufacture 
of finer goods. 

The developments of the past two 
years indicate clearly that New 
England's leadership in fine goods 
production will be steadily reduced 
by Southern mills in the next few 
years. 


Increased Buying in 
Chicago 


Chicago, June 22.—There is a turn 
for the better in Chicago trade re- 
ports this week-end, and in most 
lines the disposition is to look. for 
a Steady run of buying with a mod- 
erate increase as the season ad- 
vances. There is a decidedly better 
feeling all around as the result of 
{he advances in wheat and corn in 
the paSt two weeks and the main- 
lenance-of values around the pres- 
ent level is expected to mean much 
in keeping business out of the rut 
and inducing it to look for better 
things in the future. 

Retail clothiers are selling more 
goods and are placing fair orders 
for the fall, but their stocks are 
not heavy and the recent oversupply 
is gradually being cleaned up. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
4.00 
10 
| 
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A. E. Barneycastie has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 2. Charlotte. 


H. G. Leigh, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the new County Moore 
Mills, Hemp, N. C. 


Jack Hite has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Hannah- 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. 
and accepted a position at the En- 
twistle Mills, of the same place. 


Van Thomas has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Han- 
nah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


James A. Walker has resigned as 
Southern representative of the 
Johnson Belting Company to return 
to his former position as overseer 
of carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills No. 2, Charlotte. 


H. T. Davis, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Lullwater 
Manufacturing Company, East Point, 
Ga. has become overseer twisting 
at the Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga 


Ira B. Hayes, who recently resign- 
ed as resident manager of the Loray 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, has accepted an executive po- 
sition with the group of mulls con- 
trolled by C. W. Johnston, K. 5 


Tanner and John Tillett. He will 
make headquarters at Spindale, 


Crompton & Knowles Issue Booklet. 


A very useful and instructive 
booklet, “Dobbies and Dobby Multi- 
pliers,” has just been issued by 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester; Mass. This booklet is 
the tenth of their standard instruc- 
tion series and is a very valuable 
addition to the others which have 
preceded it. 


This book contains 54 pages of 
valuable instructions on dobbies and 
dobby multipliers. It is profusely 
illustrated, the illustrations giving 
detailed views of dobby and multi- 
plier motions. It is an exceedingly 
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interesting treatise on this subject 
and will doubtless prove a very 
limely reference book for all those 
interested in dobby weaving. 


Superintendents and 
Overseers 


Grace Cotton Mill. 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


6,048 spinning spindles. 


G. H. Blankenship Supt. 
G. M. West Carder 
J. G. Ellis Spinner 


G. P. Warren Master Mechanic 


Oxford Cotton Mills. 
Oxford, N. C. 


6,120 spinning spindles. 


lL). F. Lanier Supt. 
J. W. Thompson Carder 
A. H. Graham Spinner 


W. O. Wilson 
W. Broyal 


Finishing Weaver 

Master Mechanic 

Taubel-Seott Company. 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


J. Wilson MeArver 
T. F. Howard 
West Lee 

W. H. Peak 


Supt. 

Carder 

Spinner 

Master Mechanic 


Brookford Mills Co. 
Brookford, N. C. 


18,368 spinning spindles: 631 looms. 


H. F. Moody Supt. 
5. L. Green Carder 
Geo. W. Ray Spinner 


Simpson 
Robt. L. Lipscomb 
J. J. Stepp 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


Cascade Mills. 


Mooresville. N. C. 


C. J. Ashmore Supt. 
W. T. Creswell Carder 
C. R. Hughes Spinner 
H. I. Harrill Weaver 


Conrad Slashing and Drawing 
(;. GC. Starnes Cloth Room 
M. W. Pruitt Master Mechanic 


FOURC 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCI 
Jersey City, N. 
Established 1 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE 


Because of its better protective qualities 
makes frequent repainting unnecessary 
IT ’ and so gives better protection at lower 
GRAPH cost. 


it is a natural combination of flake 
Silica-graphite. The vehicle is best boiled 
linseed oil. 
flake off because of the natural elasticity 
of flake graphite, while the silica is an 
anchor that withstands wear. 


PAINT 


It will not peel, crack or 


Write for Booklet No. 1768 
COMPANY 


Cotton Bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants new talking points. 
A permanent White 


on bleached Cotton goods 

is something unusual. 
In Solozone bleaching 

you can also guarantee 
soft, 
@lastic goods 


unweakened, 


at no higher cost. 
Let the selling Agent 
see such goods, 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
‘“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete SOUTHERN PLANT Nickel-Plated 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 


Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


| rr 
| 
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Johnston City, N. C.—The Georgia 
Textile Corporation will soon begin 
construction of a weave. shed. 


Manchester, Ala.—Plans are under 
way to erect a mill on Blackwater 
Creek. near here, early in 1925. A 
number of local business men and 
bankers are interested. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—HKudy Copeland, 
vice-president of the new Worth 
Mills. is interested in the organiza- 
tion of another new mill company 
here. 


Pageland, S. C—The Pageland 
Cotton Mills have let contract to the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., for humidifying equipment. 


Cheraw, 8S. C.—The River Hill 
Spinning Company, recently incor- 
porated here, as noted, is the name 
of a mill to be operated by the Uhe- 


Bowling Green, S. C.—The Bowl- 
ing Green Spinning Mills, which 
have been running full time, have 
closed down for an indefinite period. 


raw Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
which recently purchased 1,000 
spindles. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, are engineers for the com- 
pany. 


Shreveport, Ala.— The Industrial 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is negotiating with outside 
capitalists for the erection of a cloth 
mill here, 


Monroe, Ga.—The Walton Cotton 
Mills have completed an addition to 
their plant which gives them double 
the amount of floor space they for- 
merly had. They also recently fin- 
ished construction of 35 new homes 
in the mill village. 

Mount Holly, N. C—The American 
Yarn and Processing Company is 
overhauling and rearranging the 
machinery in the Nims Mill and has 
purchased a humidifier equipment 
for this plant from the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Heflin, Ala.—Plans are progressing 
for the -establishment of a cotton 
mill here by George Beveridge, of 
the Banning Mills, Banning, Ga., as 
recently reported. The extension of 
the power lines of the Alabama 
Power Company to this place lead 
to the probability of building the 
mill. 

Wilson, N. C.—P. L. Woodward, 
M. R. Beamon, secretary of Chamber 
of Commerce, and R. D. Gladding, 
city engineer, are directing a move- 
ment to organize a new mill here. 
(+. Lester Wilcox. of New Bedford, 
Mass., is also interested. They pro- 
pose to organize a company capital- 
ized at &500,000 to build a mill of 
10,000 spindles and 240 looms. 
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Lyman, 8S. C.—The Pacific Mills Gibsonville, N. C—The Minneola Sand Springs, Okla.—A new cotton 
have started operations in several Mills will erect a new weave shed, manufacturing company has been 
departments of their new cotton 228x192 feet, one story high, of day- incorporated here under the name 
mill and bleachery and it is expected light construction type. Plans are of the Oklahoma Cotton Manufac- 
that the entire plant will be in by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, turing Company, having 4 capital 
operation within a short time. S. stock of $200,000. 


Gainesville, Ga.— The Gainesville 
Cotton Mills have completed the in- 


THE FARISH COMPANY stallation of an automatic evener 


and feeder pickers in the card room. 
The company also recently finished 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS building 16 new cottages in the mill 


village. 


100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cowpens, S$. C.—Officers of the 
Moore Mills, formerly the Daniel 
Morgan Mills, are W. M. Moore, 
president and treasurer; D. H. 
Moore, secretary, and Lindsay Pad- 
gett, superintendent. The company 
operates 30 looms, making crinkle 


Seydel-Thomas Co 
Spartanburg Mill Dividends 


Textile Chemicals 


for Best Weaving Spartanburg, S. C—More _ than 


half a million dollars in dividends 


Seyco Products will be paid out July 1. by the tex- 

tile mills of Spartanburg county to 

The result of twenty years’ their stockholders, according to fig- 
ures compiled by local brokers. 

study and practice in treat- Stockholders of local mills will 


receive $591,119. T'wo mills, Enoree 
and Fairmont, are not included in 
the list, information on the dlivi- 
dends to be paid by the former mill 
not being available and dividend ac- 


ment, of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant Branch Office tion not yet having been taken by 
so Glenn St. Room 206 Andrews Law Bidg. Fairmont. 
Atlanta, Ga. Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Clifton Manufacturing Company 
and Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
™ pany will pay out the largest 


” amounts to stockholders, the for- 
The Macrodi mer paying $100,000, or 5 per cent 
on $2,500,000 common stock, while 
FIBRE HEAD Pacolet will pay a total of $170,000, 
WARP SPOOL representing 5 per cent on its §$2,- 


000,000 common stock and 3% per 


after rourteen years of the | ©ent on_ its $2,000,000 preferred 
hardest mill use has dem- stock. Eighty thousand dollars is 
onstrated that it is to be paid stockholders by Spartan 


mills, representing 4 per cent on 


Durable—Economical £92 000.000 common stock 


Wetec ‘ter of te This showing is considered excel- 
added traverse with corre- lent by local textile men in view of 
Head ihe fact that in many sections of 
— | the country cotton mills have been 
rompt deliveries in two to inaugurating curtailed schedules of 
three weeks after receipt of 
+ Bushing order. operation. A number of mills in this 
section have been operating on a 
MACRODI FIBRE CO. part time basis, but several have 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island resumed operations on regular 
schedule. 
The 20 banks of the county will 
Members American Society Landscape Architects also pay out dividends amounting 


to $85,000 to its stockholders July 1. 


E. S. DRAPER The following table shows the 


dividends to be paid July 1 to the 


ou 11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. various mills of the county: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 

Name of Mill Per Cent Dividend 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER Arcadia Mills 5 $ 10,000.00 
Mills 3% 24,850.00 
Town Planning and Mill Village Complete To eau. Mfg. Co. 6 10,000.00 
Developments Beau. Mfg. Co. 3 6,000.00 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions and Detall Plans D. B. Converse Co. 3% 35,000.00 
and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape and Chesnee Mills - 19, 745.00 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction Cutton Mfg. Co. : 100,000.00 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development Cowpens Mills -__- 4 4,000.00 
lrayton Mills 3 ly 10 384.50 
argest Landscape Organization in the South Inman Mills . 3 21,000.00 
Jackson Mills 4 13,822.00 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 5 100,000.00 


YT 


NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 
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| Saxon Mille 3* gr'ooo.o D© declared by the directors of the to 4 per cent on $400,000 of preferred Plan for Textile Courses in 
Spartan Mills 4 s9'000.00 Poe Manufacturing Company, who stock, the dividends totalling $36,- Texas 
Whitney Mie. Co will meet within the next few days. 000, it was learned. 
Wood. Cot. Mills__ 3 23,625.00 A dividend of 5 per cent on $400,- A stock dividend was paid by the — 
worth of common stock was paid Victor-Monaghan Mills about The Committee of Cotton Mill 
was paid on June 1, 1924 by the Union Bleachery in addition month ago. Superintendents of Texas, appointed 
$$ by the Texas Cotton Manufacturers 
; : iwi. Association at its recent convention 
Greenville Mills Pay Divi in Waxahachie to confer with of- 
dends ficials of the Agricultural and Me- 
Greenville, S..C—More than $50,- the curriculum of the textile eng!i- 
000 in semi-annual and quarterly neering department and make rec- 
dividends were paid by textile mills ommendations that they considered 
and banks ‘el July 1, according Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- helpful in the training of textile 
to a summary compiled by local 
brokers. 
| Probably the largest dividend to made a study of the course offered. 


folded and stitched, cemented— Members of the committee con- 
ferred with Prof. F. C. Bolton, dean 
of the school of engineering, Prof. J. 
KB. Bagley, head of the department 
of textile engineering, and the heads 
of .other departments. They also 
made a detailed inspection of all 
equipment and methods employed in 
giving instruction in the textile de- 
partiment. sefore leaving the insti- 
lution they formulated recommen- 
dations which they will offer as 
their suggestions for making the 
lraining more effective in preparing 
men for overseas, superintendents 
and managers of mills in Texas. 

In general, the committee recom- 
niended summer employment for 
lextile engineering students as op- 
eratives in Texas mulls, declaring 


be declared by a single institution 
was paid by the Woodside Cotton 
Mills, who paid 3% per cent on their 
common stock. The dividend will 
amount to approximately $140,000, 1! 
was said. 


Reunded and flat 
Harness Straps-- Power Straps-- 


Bumpers-- Friction Discs-- 


Brandon Mill paid 3% per cent on 
its preferred stock of $500,000, which 
was $17,500; Poinsett Mill paid 3 per 
cent on about $470,000 worth of cap- 
ital stock, the dividend aggregating 
$14,100: and Woodruff Mill paid 3 
per cent on $787,500, or $23,625, 11 
was learned from Aug. W. Smith, 
president. 

Dunean Mills paid an accumula- 
tive dividend of 1% per cent on its 
$100,000 worth of preferred stock, 
totalling $17,500. 

Judson Mills paid a regular quar- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


. | engineers by the college, has already 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- visited the institution here and 


terly dividend of 1% per cent on - ihemseives willing loO,accept a num- 
$1,000,000 of preferred stock and 4 
per cent on $1,000,000 of common THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
stock » dividends totalling $107,- 

) aoe k, the dividend otalling j TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY Better a ic 

It is possible that the Mills Man- M ae 
ufacturing Company will pay 4 per ore Production 


cent on their common stock. the 


swviaend The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


It. is expected that the American 
Spinning Company will pay 5 per Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 
cent on $525,000 of common stock, 
although its directors have not yet 


met to declare a dividend. (guaranteed Claims 


It is not known what dividend will 


Applying 
Patented 
Clutch 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings To Your 
ae , Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning Snind| 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls pindies 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Send us one of 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co 


your spindles and 
Bethayres, Pa. 


one or two of 
your bobbins and 
we will equip 
same with our 
CLUTCH, gratis. 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work 
Joseph L. Davidson Co. Also for prices and particulars write to i7 


i Established 1889 
f 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS : . 
Indian Orchard, Mass. Fournier & Lemoine 
2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. Linwood, Mass. 

3 | THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 
must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
. the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 

} Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 

, Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air to systems already installed) 
4 into the room from outside) Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
0 Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM EQUIPMENTS 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
0 RUSSELL GRINNELL, President BOSTON, MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, G I 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St, Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 
0 
— 
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Textile Of All Kinds 


4 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, FE. M. TERRY BERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


‘ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. | 
Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY | 


e/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS POOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or for Office and 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
| Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


| Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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NORTHERN MILLS HAVE 
LABOR TROUBLE 
Dallas (Texas) News 


According to the New York World, 
the textile mills of New England are 
in a serious crisis, owing to the 
difficulties which they are experi- 
encing with labor. The staff cor- 
respondent of the New York news- 
paper represents that the mill own- 


ers are in an “economic vise,’ one 
jaw of which is the dullness of the 
market for cloth and the other is 
the heavy pay roll requirements. 
It is hinted that the LW. W. has 
come into the mull district and is 
fomenting disdontent even where 


the proprietors have not proposed a 


cut in wages. The employers are 
said to be giving out no interviews. 
But it is their fear that the industry 
in New England may be greatly 
crippled by the condition in which 
it now finds itself. Strikes are 


prevalent and uneasiness is general. 

The correspondent with the char- 
acteristic abandon of New York 
newspaper writers when referring 
to anything west of the Hudson or 
south of Long Island, discusses the 
drift of industry towards the South: 

“One direction in which the mill 
owners have sought to escape has 
been toward the South. Northern 
textile mill interests and Northern 
capital since the war have gone in 
heavily for investment in Southern 
cotton mills. Child labor laws are 
practically nonexistant in Southern 
cotton mill States. Child labor 
cheap and negro labor in the South 
is cheap and the labor of Southern 
“mountain whites” likewise 
cheap.” 

On the question of 
in the South, David 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
testified before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 


IS 


is 


child labor 
Clark, editor 


tives that there were only’ two 
States in the Union without child 
labor laws when his publication 
undertook to prepare a map show- 
ing conditions.on this point two 


~~ 
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vears ago, and that these two States, 


Ltah and Wyoming, since 
passed legislation of the same gen- 
eral character. He stated that the 
total number of children under 14 
vears of age employed in manufac- 
turing establishments of all kinds 
in the United States was shown by 
the 1920 census to be but 9.473. 


“There are far more children in jails 
than there are working,” he put 
if. 

As to the number of negroes em- 
ployed in textile mills, the statement 


as 


in the New York World is of course 
equally misleading. The negro is 
by no means suited to that Lype of 
labor, taking the race as a whole 


and there is nothing to show that he 


has been extensively employed in 
fextile operations of any important 
mill district of the South. While 
cheap labor is to be found in sec- 
lions of the South, sweatshop labor 
is not found. Mills which are com- 
ing into Texas, for example, have 
not based their success upon a pol- 
icy of beating down wages. Rather 
they have made the most of health- 
ful surroundings in the mill commu- 
nities, the conveniences of the raw 


material suply and the advantages 
of modern and manage- 
ment. The evidence that these 
things are the fact that there 
are no mill-hand slum districts in 
Texas, and, indeed, it noteworthy 
that we hear nothing of them in the 
textile industry ‘anywhere the 
south. The tendency has been to 
Scatter the mills in small towns and 
suburbs where neighborliness and 
independence of living is encourag- 
ing and crowded and unwholesome 
living is avoided. 


he af 
So) 61S 


Is 


Imports Decline 
Washington,—Imports 
manutactures during May 
decided 


af 
showed a 
as compared with 


cotton 


decrense 


the same month last year, according 
fo statistics made available at the 
Department of Commerce. The 


total value was $6.550.000. 
with $8,712,000 in May 1923. 


compared 


= 
= 
== = 
= 
= = jel 
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GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 
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feood-Z Fi. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 
mill, Driven 1750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M., centers 8--1-2 inches 

p Y Qualit 

Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit %S.6% of the motor horsepower 
developed with cons tant and positive speed ratios lrmpr _ quality 
of the by elin ating pulsatine the travele! mmon 
Morse ‘ anine also prevent loss due to fly and dirt from pulle vs and belts 
getting into the work (“leaner yarn is produced and ustomers better 
satisfied 
Let Morse Engineers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R.-L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums. Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 


ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 


methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


j 
2 
| 
MORSE 
ROCKER JOINT 
= 
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ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Vu 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


= 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes N 


‘NERKINS 


RACTICAL 
BRUSH, 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


AN ECONOMY 


Are you still using old-fash- 
ioned brooms? Then we ean 
offer you definite proof of the 
big saving'’s scores of mills are 
making by using our special 
textile floor sweep. 


Write and ask us for full par- 
ticulars. The result is guar- 
like the floor 


sweep is guaranteed. 


anteed just 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| ATLANTA 


A Brush for E very Textile Need 


Sulphur Colors on Cotton 


(Continued from Page 8) 


perience he knows that the material 
he has dyed will eventually be the 
correct shade. 

With some colors, in particular 
the bluer greens, a result similar to 
that which is obtained by ageing 
may be obtained by after-treatment 
with sodium perborate. 

Owing to the absence of a sulphur 
red, and the fugitive shade given by 
the sulphur yellows, cotton dyed 
with sulphur colors is often shaded 


to the red or yellow side with a 
direct fast red or yellow This is 
best done in a fresh bath, as al- 


is stated that some direct 
sulphide bath, 


though it 
colors will dye in a 


this is only true to a limited extent, 
and it will be found that if the 
shade to be dyed is a heavy one, 
with a consequently large amount 


of sulphide present in the dye-bath, 
the shade of the direct color will be 
considerably modified or even de- 
stroyed. If a direct color is used 
along with sulphur colors it should 
be dissolved separately and added to 
the dye-bath after it has been filled 
up. 

The majority of the sulphur 
browns and yellows may be ren- 
dered faster to light and washing by 
after-treatment with copper-bich- 
rome. This causes in most 
considerable change in shade 
makes matching-off difficult. 
best way is to rinse a bit 
from the goods after dyeing 
after-treat it in this manner, 
to see what the shade will be before 
after-treating the bulk. 


cases a 
and 
The 

taken 
and 


SO as 


Bronziness. 
A common fault to be found in 
goods dyed with sulphur blacks and 


blues is bronziness. This may be 
due to various causes. One is that 
the color in the dye-bath has not 
been in perfect solution. This is 
one of the commonest causes, and 
if this point is watched carefully 
very little, if any, trouble will be 
experienced with the blacks. An- 
other cause is the presence in the 


dye-bath of too much salt. Hf a 
tendency to bronziness has been 
noticed, the additions of salt should 
in future lots be cut down to a 
minimum or the common salt re- 
placed by Glauber’s salt. 

Blacks and blues particularly 
should never be allowed to stand for 
any considerable length of time be- 
tween dyeing and rinsing, as this 
will almost certainly cause bronz- 
ing. The quicker they are rinsed off 
after dyeing the less likely they are 
to become bronzy. 


Another fault found in goods 
dyed with sulphur blacks is the 
presence of white or pale yellow 
dust adhering to the fibre. This is 


eaused by a scum of free sulphur 
forming on the surface of the dye 
liquor. A small addition of, say % 
to 1 oz. sodium sulphite for every 
pound of dyestuff used will dissolve 
this sulphur, and do away with the 
trouble caused by it. Of course, in 
the majority of cases this dust will 
not be any disadvantage, as it will 
be dispersed in the subsequent man- 
ufacturing processes. 

Many dyers rely on taking the 
density of the liquor with a hydro- 
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meter for information as to whether 
a black dye-bath is in condition, but 
this can hardly be taken as a relia- 
ble guide. It is obvious that in jig- 
dyeing or warp dyeing, where the 
concentration of the liquor is very 
great, the Tw. degree registered will 
be much higher than in the case of 


yarn dyeing in an open beck. Yet 
in each case the bath may be in 
perfect condition. Also the high 


density of the liquor may be due 
either to color, sulphide, soda ash, 
or salt, and the number of degrees 
registered gives no indication as [0 
whether the balance of these chem- 
cals is correct. 

With a view to reducing the pos- 
sibility of tendering in goods dyed 
with sulphur black, an after-treat- 
ment with sedium acetate has be:n 
recommended, but Mr. GC. M. Whi-- 
taker, in his book, “Dyeing Wiik 
Coal Tar Dyestuffs,” describes ex- 
periments which go to prove that 
an after-treatment of this sort act- 
unlly accelerates the formation of 
the acid which tenders the cotton. 
The writer has carried out experi- 
ments which confirm this. Two 
portions of black warp which had 
been dyed in practice were taken, 
and one after-treated with sodium 
acetate, and the other left untreated. 
They were then subjected to moist 
air for two hours at a temperature 
of 140 degrees C. Both were con- 
siderably tendered, but on analysis 
the after-treated one was found to 
contain 4.4 per cent sulphuric acid, 
the other contained only 2.9 per 
cent. 

Guarding Against Tendering. 

The best way to guard against 
tendering is to give the goods a very 
thorough washing-off after dyeing, 
and, if not undesirable for other 
reasons, add a little soda ash to the 
last water. If the goods have been 
after-treated with acetic acid or any 
other weak acid which would not 
in itself have any tendering action 
on the cotton, this should be thor- 
oughly washed out or neutralized, 
as the presence of these acids will 
accelerate the formation of. free 
sulphuric acid. 

The ever-increasing use of 502 as 
a fumigator on board ship is a fac- 
tor which must be taken into con- 
sideration when packing sulphur 
black goods intended for shipment 
abroad, and tin-lined cases are now 
usually used. 

If for any reason goods dyed with 
have to be stripped, a 
hot strong bath of sodium sulphide 
and soda ash will remove a consid- 
erable portion of the colour, and if 
this is insufficient the goods may be 
stripped completely with bleaching 
liquor. The first method is very 
often effective in cases of bronzing 
or unevenness, and the color strip- 
ped Thies be redved on the cotton to 
some extent by the addition of salt. 

Dyer and Calico Printer. 


sul colors 


Dutch East Indies Active. 


Recent plece goods arrivals are 
heavy. There is an ample stock of 
second hand goods. There is a good 
demand for cloth from the natives. 
—Cable from Trade Commissioner 
J. F. Van Wickel, Batavia. 
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W. Fox Predicts 
Increase in Cotton Mills 


Charlotte News. 

Forward-looking men in the tex- 
tile industry right now are planning 
new cotton mills and preparing to 
launch new and hieger textile enter- 
prises during the coming year. They 
are doing this in svite of the fact 
that the cotton mill situntion§ is 
affording men one of the 
hardest puzzles they have ever tried 
to solve and in the face of statisties 


husiness 


that show that during the period 
from the first weel: in February to 
the first W ek ae June fhere hy is 


incre ose curtail- 
mill production to 
cent. 


been a gradual 
ment in cotton 
about 25 per 

This was the surprising statement 
made to a representative of The 


News by John W. Fox, Southern 
Power Company engineer, in his 
office Saturday morning Mr. Fox 


was discussing the textile situation 
as reflected in the curtailment oj 
power furnished by his company to 
operate the mills. 

He declared that the enterprising 
men in the textile business realize 


that this is a good time to plan 
bigger developments. Cotton mill 
machinery is cheaper now than if 
will be later on and by the time 


conditions become again stabilized 
these forward-looking men will have 
completed their mills and will be in 
u# position to take advantage of the 
raising market, 

Power Being Used. 

Since the first week in June mill 
production has remained quite 
steady and the curtailment has not 
increased in that time, he explained, 
although if has vacillated a little 
either way. 

The various utilities are using 
their normal supply of power, J. P. 
Lucas, another official of the com- 
pany, explained. This is reduced 
somewhat during the summer, he 
added, on account of the failure to 
use as much electricit! in lighting 
the homes. This is true of the sit- 
uation each summer, however. Cur- 
tailment of production has not been 
confined to any particular type of 
mill, but all kinds, yarn mills and 
others, have decreased their output. 
The Southern Power Company sup- 
plies with power about half the 
milis in the Carolinns. 

An interesting comparison brought 
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out by a study of the figures only 
recently compiled in respect to the 
mills in the two States of North and 
South Cardlina shows that South 
Carolina is the weaving center ofl 
the industry and North Carolina the 
spinning and knitting center. The 
latest available figures, compiled 
only a few days ago, list North Car- 
olina as having 6,132,713 spindles to 


D22),c82 In South Carolina. But in 
looms the figures show that South 
Carolina leads this State by 123,985 
to 89.399. North Carolina leads her 


neighbor to the south in the number 
of knitting machines, however, by 
19.759 to 1,467. 

Hosiery mills at this time can get 
all the orders they can fill for fibre 


silk materma's. but not for cotton 
goods. the Southern Power man ex- 


plained. Although manutacturers 
are seeking to change the style so 
that silk and other “slick” materials 
will be banned and cotton will, 
therefore, be in favor, thus far they 
are not meeting with much success 
especially in the hosiery line. The 
women, who are the major purchas- 
ers of dry goods and clothing mate- 
rials, are not yet ready to discard 
silk hose and other silk clothing fcr 
the softer cotton goods and it is 
doubtful if they will ever be will- 
ing to make the change, he said. 


Lyon Silk Market. 


The sik market in Lyon is mod- 
ervately active, aceordie to usular 
ndvices to the Departimoent of Com- 


merce. While orders for fubrics are 
becoming more numerous, (hey are 
in large part for mixed materials 
which has as a natural consequence 
an adverse effect upon the natural 
silk market. The quantity of silk 
conditioned and weighed curing the 
week ended M ly i> was 
kilo equals 2.2036 pounds, as com- 
pared with 86,063 kilos during the 
corresponding week of las! 


‘07 444 kilos 


your 


Polish Textile Situation. 


As a resulf of high production 
costs, contingent upon the shift to 
a gold basis, Polish textile prices 
have moved above world levels. 


Lately Polish orders for cotton yarn 
have been placed in England, where 
credit has been extended. Moreover, 
French, Czech and Austrian textiles 
have appeared on the Polish market, 
being cheaper and of better quality 
than local offerings. 


NORFOLK .- 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


“Warp Dressing Service 
[Improves Weaving’’ 


- VIRGINIA 


INVESTIGATION | 


of the results accomplished by the use of the special 


purpose alkalies 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


will convince you of their unusual value. 


“Wpandotic”’ 


Ask your supply man | 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 
“LAND OF THE SKY SPECIAL” 


VIA 


Southern Railway System 


southern Railway announces the inauguration of new train service 
between the Carolinas and Florida, effective June 28-29. 1924. 


SOUTHBOUND SCHEDULE NORTHBOUND 


2:20 P. M. LW. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 A. M. 
10:55 P. M. LN. Columbia LV. 2:40 A. M. 
A. \r. Savannah LV. 12:45 A. M. 
A. M. Ar. Jacksonville’ Ly. 8:15 P. M. 


This new train will handle through sleeping car between Char- 
lotte and Jacksonville. Asheville and Savannah, Asheville and 
Miami, Cincinnati and Tampa, via Asheville. 

Passengers destined Savannah may board Savannah sleeping 
car at Columbia and occupy same in Savannah until 7:00 A. M. 

Passengers destined to points south of Jacksonville on Florida 
East Railway and Atlantic Line Railroad, may walk 
from Charlotte-Jacksonville sleeper to Miami or Tampa sleepers 
befare reuching Jacksonville next morning and avoid change of 
cars In Jacksonville 


Coast 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and 


Columbia 
Through day coach service between 
vVunnah and Jacksonville. 


Asheville. Columbia. Sa- 


This new through train goes via Southern Railway to Savannah 
thenee Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville. 

For further information and sleeping Car reservations call on 
any Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
Citv Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade Street 
Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
237 West.Trade Street 
Telephone 3860, Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ECAUSE they obtain better service 
for the money. invested—hundreds 
| of mill men have come to regard our 
| Durable and long lasting FLYER 
PRESSERS as their most efficient ma- 

ch'nery asset. 


| Our FLYER PRESSERS are made of 

the very best Norway Iron and are 
| properly adjusted and fitted before 
| leaving our plant. 


| “Quality features built-in, not talked-in” 


Catalog on Request 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc, 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas V.-Pres. and Sec. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U.S: PATENT OFFICE 


SIZING AND FINISHING PRODUCTS 


jor Cotton, Wool and Silk 


MORDANTS AND CHROME COLORS 


for fabric printing 


TEXTILE GUMS 


for printing 


GUMS 


Arabic, Tragacanth, 


Karaya 


HYDROSULPHITES 
for all purposes 


SOLUBLE OILS 


DIASTAZYME 


ACQUES WOLFE & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street . - Chicago, Ill. 
590 Howard Street San Francisco. Calif. 
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Use Dixon Patent 


Stirrups and Levers. 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 

Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 

ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
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Address of Bernard M. Cone 


Continued 
Amendment giving Congress 
fo reguiate the employment of 
minors under eighteen has been 
adopted by the House and the Sen- 
ate, and will now come up for rati- 
lication by the States. A great deal 
of misapprehension exists in the 
mind of the public as to the nature 
of the issue involved in the Child 
Labor Amendment. The average 
citizen is under the impression that 
the question is whether child labor 
ought to be regulated or ougthit to 
go unregulated. That is not the 
question at all. The real question 
is whether child labor should be 
regulated by the individual States 
or by the Federal Government: or 
what is more important, whether 
the enforcement of child labor laws 
and regulations should remain in 
the hands of local officials of the 
States and counties or be delegated 
lo a Federal bureaucracy. 

This Association has repeatedly 
gone on record as favoring regula- 
tion by the individual. The laws of 
North Carolina on this subject are 
fair, adequate and humane and take 
into account the true and best in- 
terest of the child. Adequate pro- 
vision for their enforcement is 
made through a State Child Welfare 
Commission, supplemented by the 
work of the county welfare agents. 
They have been uniformly enforced 
in a Wise, sane and rational man- 
ner, and there is no reason for a 
change. To take this matter out of 
the hands of our State authorities 
and delegate it to the Federal 
would be an unwarranted reflection 
on our own local government. 


from Page 7 


pow 


I had intended to include in my 
address a few remarks on the ques- 
lion of taxation. But the new law 
has relegated this subject from the 
foreground, and I guess most of us 
are content to let it remain pigeon- 
holed for a while, even though the 
new law is by no means an ideal 
law, and so far as corporations are 
concerned, is certainly far from just 
or fair. Why a twenty-five per cent 
reduction should have been made 
in the 1923 taxes on individuals and 
none on corporations, nobody has 
explained nor apparently through it 
necessary to explain. And the re- 
duction in future taxes has likewise 
been for individuals only. I am 
afraid we will have to take such 
scant consolation as we can find in 
the fact that in 1924 there won't be 
much income to pay taxes on, any- 
how. And let us hope that after 
the political mists clear away, we 
may some day have a Congress, sane 
enough and safe enough, wise 
enough and fair enough to shape its 
legislation with equal justice to all 
citizens, corporate as well as indi- 
vidual. 


Co-operative Marketing 
Continued from Page 11 
benefit of the producer. Through 
the orderly marketing of our mem- 
bers’ crop, we hope to average him 
a better price for his product by 
selling it throughout the year, than 
can be obtained by the non-member 
farmer. It is possible that we may 
not always do this. If we are a 
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stabilizing factor in the market, and 
are responsible for maintaining a 
certain level of prices, there is noth 
prevent Cotton on the outside 
from seeking practically the same 
levels. But the general public 
should not sight of the fact 
that if co-operative marketing bene- 
fits the farmer and the manufac- 
turer, they are also benefited. By 
increasing the buying power of the 
farmer, you increase his standard 
of living. To increase the standard 
of living means that he must spend 
more money for the necessities and 
the luxuries of life. Better homes, 
and better farms, and better farm 
equipment means more business for 
évery merchant and manufacturer 
It means more deposits and 
business for the banker. It means 
more business for the professional 
man, and a steadier employment and 
higher wages for the laborer. As 
we see it, few people in the South- 
land have anything to lose on ae- 
count of successful co-operative 
marketing, and many, if not all, 
have something to gain. 

Through our process of immedi- 
ately warehousing every bale of 
cotton we are eliminating all coun- 
try damage, an item that has been 
costing the farmers of the South 
millions of dollars annually. We, of 
course, eliminate the possibility of 
any great fire loss, such as recently 
happened on the night of the 2iIst 
at Hed Springs, N. C., when a far- 
mer had 240 bales of cotton burned 
by lightning with no insurance. 

By our uniform system of grad- 
ing, each and every member 
full advantage of his grades and 
staples, something that he has never 
heretofore enjoyed through the old 
system. 

We are teaching our members 
that it is to their advantage to get 
away from long staple cotton. We 
have neither the climate, the soil, 
nor the ginning machinery to grow 
and handle staple cotton 
fully, and manufacturers do nol 
want our long staple cotton. We 
are advising our members, however, 
not to grow the extra short varie- 
ties of cotton, such as Cook's, Mort- 
gage-Lifter, “Hell Buster,” and other 
short varieties: but, rather, we are 
encouraging our members to stand- 
ardize and try to grow those typés 
of cotton that produce best in this 
section—such as Cleveland, Mexican 
Big Boll, Rowden, Lone Star—varie- 
ties that will give us a % to 1”, or 
full 1” or possibly 1 1-16", of the 
proper body and tensile strength. 

Just recently I was in the office 
of Alexander Sprunt & Son in Wil- 
mington, one of the oldest cotton 
firms in the State, and they were 
commenting on the great improve- 
ment in the quality of the cotton 
now grown in North Carolima as 
compared to what was formerly 
grown, and this firm also stated 
that a large percentage of the North 
Carolina cotton that they at one 
time handled had to be sold and 
delivered on New York contracts, as 
there was practically no demand 
from manufacturers for our cotton. 
it will be of further mterest to you 
to know that during the past season 
we have shipped several thousand 
bales of North Carolina cotton to 

Continued on Page 34) 
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SUCCeSS- 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ng caught on the 
jolt heads or nuts. 
Vachined all ‘over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 

easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
1HE Wos LINE 
SONS 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


amrancrna 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


fd MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 

Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full. 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Let Us Quote Jor- 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Pestal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MOREHEAD JONES 


Representing 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


L- D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


ixtra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carotina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


“ire Without Having A Cleaning Period Ox. 


Per Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Address By J. E. Sirrine 
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radical change is made in the meth- 
od of distribution it must be done 
with a spirit of confidence among 
the men who make cotton cloth and 
yarn and in whose hands lie the 
methods and change. 

Another thing that has impressed 
me and that I want to emphasize 
and that is that one of the big hopes 
of the South lies in maintaining the 
of operatives that they now 
possess and also extending and in- 
tenfying the good feeling between 
the employee and the employer. One 
manufacturer told me that the 
South would have an enormous 
advantage over certain parts of New 
England if they paid the same 
wages and worked the same number 
of hours. He said that the charac- 
ter of the people is different, that 
the whole relationship is different. 

So much has been done in that 
line that it seems useless to touch 
on it, but it seems to me that it is 
of so great importance that it is well 
to emphasize the necessity of it. 
Nobody wants to call a human being 
a machine or treat it as such, but 
the human body is a very highly 
organized machine and is dependent 
not only on its physical condition 
but on its mental condition. Every 
manufacturer recognizes the neces- 
sity of maintaining machinery in 
good condition—few abuse i, most 
of them are always ready to keep if 


class 


in order. That part of its equip- 
ment which is represented by its 
personnel demands just as good 


treatment. You cannot possibly get 
a good operative out of a man or a 
woman who is unhealthy or discon- 
tented. There is the utmost neces- 
sity of maintaining in your villages 
a personnel that is. not only healthy 
but contented. I think that is goimg 
to be a way to reduce cost. I do not 
think any of you view with any 
feeling of gladness any discussion 
about reducing wages. I think you 
would all liké to keep up wages— 
that it is better for the industry to 
keep them as high as business will 
permit—and, therefore, it seems to 
me one of the ways of reducing cost, 
is by keeping your operatives at a 
high standard of efficiency. If you 
come as I think the South certainly 
will in the next few years to more 
highly specialized fabrics it seems 
to me that you shall have to provide 
for your mills of the future, a more 
highly educated personnel in the 
way of superintendents and over- 
seers. To that end you shall have 
to extend your textile work, that is 

in textile schools. I know that 
matter has had serious considera- 
tion in the South Carolina Associa- 
tion and I understand it has in the 
North Carolina Association § also. 
There is on foot now a program to 
vastly improve the textile depart- 
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ment of the South Carolina State 
College of Textile and Engineering. 
I cannot think of any money that 
would be more wisely spent than to 
put your textile schools on an ex- 
cellent and provide courses 
that will be open to those who want 
a college education in common with 
it and those who wish a practical 
education. That is being considered 
in South Carolina and also in North 
Carolina, but you have to sell that 
idea to the legislatures of your re- 
spective States if you believe in it 
yourselves, as I think you do, 

Before I close I want to say that 
l have answered one question a 
great many times and that is 
whether there is likely to be a rad- 
ical revolution in the process of 
cotton manufacture, simply’ the 
of making cloth. I have 
answered that in the negative sev- 
eral times and will be glad to repeat 
that. I do not think we are likely to 
have a radical revolution in the 
manufacturing process such as will 
put every mill in existence today on 
an antiquated basis. There will be 
slight improvements in machinery 
from time to time and dyeing and 
finishing will undergo rather radical 
changes to make it a more contin- 
uous But I do not think 
there will be such radical improve- 
ments that all plants will be anti- 
quated. 


hasis 


process 


process. 


I listened with interest to what 
your chairman had to say about 
hope for the future. It seems al- 


most impossible for any industry as 
physically sound as the textile in- 
dustry in the South in the hands of 
such men as those now dominating 
this industry, to be anthing but suc- 
cessful and over a long period of 
time. (Applause.) 


Among Those Present. 
Continued from Page 13 
Schenck, John A., Sr., Cleveland Mill 
& Power Co., Lawndale, N. C. 
Sirrine, J. E... J. E. Sirrime & 
Greenville, S. C. 
Slaughter, G. G., Charlotte Leather 
Belting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Smyth, Capt. E. A. Balfour 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Snyder, Dr. H. N., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Co., 


Cotton 


Strickland, Robert, Jr.. Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sullivan, Robert W., Cotton Mfrs. 


Assn. of §S. C. 

Tanner, K. 8., Spindale Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C, 

Thompson, F. A., Steele Gotton Mills 
Co., Lenoir, N. C. 

Thompson, P. H., Newburger-Ran- 
kin Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Thomas, L. B., Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Topp, Roger, National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City. 

Turner, Spencer, Columbia News, 86 
Worth St., New York City. 

Vermillen, W. M., New York City. 


Duck Lug Straps 


-} Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, 


Established 1869 
C. 


= 
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Walker, D. S.. Rhodhiss Mills Co., 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Webb, L Belle-Vue Mfg. Co.., 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

Webb, James H., Elm Cotton Mill, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


Willard, W. H., National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, D. H., McFadden Co.. 

tonia, N. C. 

Williams, Frederick A.. 
St.. Cannon Mills, Inc.., 
City. 

Williams, D. C., Rockfish Mills, Hope 
Mills, N. C. 

Williams, Smith, Bahnson Co.; 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

Williams, L. Banks, Puritan 
Co., Fayetteville, N. CG. 

Williamson, J. C., F. W. Crump & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Williamson, J. Walter, Belwill 
Cotton Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 
Williamson, BE. H., Holt-Williamson 

Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. CG. 

Wilson, E. G., International Commit- 
tee of Y. M. C. A., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wilson, York, Aragon Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Winget, A. K.. Armstrong 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Wings, J. D. Whitin 
Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wood,. Chas. G., U. 3S. 
Northampton, Mass. 

Woodside, B. P., Easley Cotton Mills 
No. 1, Easley, 8S. C. 

Woodside, E. F., Woodside 
Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Woodside. J. D. Woodside 
Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Woodside, J. D.. Woodside 
Mills Co., New York City. 

Wright, Geo. M., Laurens Mills, Lau- 
rens, 3S. C. 

Wylie, W. H., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Zahn, J. William, H. W. Butterworth 

& Sons Co., Greenville, S. C. 


55060 6WWorth 
New York 
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Philippine Trade Dull. 


Philippine retail trade in cotton 
piece goods was very dull during 
May. Local prices are declining, and 
indenting in most lines has decreas- 
ed. Chinese weaves of grey sheet- 
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THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—-send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
orders—small 
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ing are still in control of the mar- 
ket, but there have been some sales 
of American grey sheetings which 
are priced at approximately 12 pesos 


$6.00) per 40-yard piece of 36-inch, 
i8 by 48, 3-yard goods from import- 
ers! stocks. Stocks of bleached 
sheetings are light with a fair de- 


mand, and there has been some in- 
denting. Bleached goods, 36 inches 


wide, 68 by 72, 4% yards to the 
pound, are quoted at 11.50 pesos 
$5.75) for 36-yard lengths. In grey 
drills, both the stock "and demand 
are fair with Japanese weaves still 
deminating the market. Bleached- 
drill stocks are lheht, and the de- 
mand seasonably dull. Stocks of 


colored drills are sufficient to meet 
the improving demand for this line. 
Stocks of khaki are adequate for the 
fair demand in American brands, 
while those of English goods are 
heavy with a light demand. There 
is little inquiry for denims, In which 
are light. Chambray stocks 
are light, and an increasing interest 
is apparent in this line. Stocks of 
organdies and voiles are large, and 
the demand poor. Stock of prints 
with light grounds are small, and 
of those with colored grounds heavy. 
The demand for the former is fair 
and for the latter slight. Ttwo-color, 
23-inch, 56 by 44 prints with light 
grounds are priced at approximately 
16 centavos $0.08) per yard, while 
three-color, 36-inch, 64 by 60 prints 
are quoted at 27.50 centavos ($0.1375, 
yer yard. Cable from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Charles P. 
Goodhue, Manila, June 23. 


stocks 


Shanghai Piece Goods Market. 
The Shanghai piece goods market 
has been slow during the last three 


weeks because of the Dragon Boal 
Festival. Shanghai auctions were 
closed on festival week but were 


active during the rest of the period. 
Sales totalled 99,000 pieces, a decline 
of 33,000 compared with 
April. Prices have been well main- 
tained throughout the month.—Com- 
mercial Attache Julean Arnold, Pe- 
king, June 17. 


pieces 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


requirements receive the same 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 


HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


“L____GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Texas 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


— 
| 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 
Juckson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
WESTERN 
DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Fiome Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P oO. Box 521 


in the best staple sections in 


Buying agencies 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


Arkansas, 


ginia. 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
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Co-operative Marketing 

Continued from Page 31 
draw your own conelusions as to 
ust how well this cotton compared 
with Western types. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the North 
Carolina Extension Service for the 
valuable work they have done for 
several years past in educating our 
farmers in the importance of using 
improved cotton seed. 


The boll weevil menace is threat- 
ening to wrest from us our suprem- 
acy in cotton production. We are 
helping in the fight against this evil 
in every way possible. We not only 
have the support and encourage- 
ment of bankers, business men, and 
cotton manufacturers of the South, 
but also the big business concerns 
of the whole United States are in- 
terested in this fight and are con- 
tributing of their means to help 
control and eradicate the boll wee- 
vil. 


We are acting as a savings bank 
for our members. No one would 
hardly advance the proposition that 
wage earners of any other class 
should have their annual wages or 


salary paid to them im any four 
months’ period of the year—thus 
giving them four fat months and 


eight lean months. During our first 
year’s operations it. was impossible 
on account of the newness of our 
organization to establish any sched- 
ules to when we could make 
payments or a final distribution to 
our members. We did set up for 
ourselves, however, at the beginning 


as 


of our 1913 season ‘the following 
schedule of paymients—50 per cent 
of the value of the cotton to our 
members payable by draft on de- 


livery of each bale of cotton; an- 
other payment to them from sales 
in the month of December; another 
substantial payment in the spring, 
as near April ist as possible; and a 
final distribution to our members 
not later than the early part of Au- 
gust. The first three payments went 
out on schedule time, bringing our 
total advances up to 24 cents per 
pound to our members. Unless 
something unforeseen happens, the 
final distribution will be made ac- 
cording to our well-planned sched- 
ule. By this method of distribution 
we are encouraging our members to 
get more on a cash basis and we 
are helping them to eliminate the 
old-time crop lien system. 


Through the organization of the 
N. C. Agricultural Credits Corpora- 
tion we are securing for our mem- 
bers production credit at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum, with the 
privilege of renewing their loans 
until such times as their crops are 
disposed of. Something over one 
million dollars has already been ad- 
vanced to members this, the first 
season of its organization, and the 
scope of its future will be deter- 
mined largely by the activities of 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Ténn, U. S. A. 
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the commercial banks of the State. 
If is not the purpose of this organi- 


zation to enter the field as a com- 
petitor of our present banking in- 
stitutions wherever they are co- 
operating with us, but rather’ to 
supplement production credit to 
those members who are unable’ to 
secure credit in any other way. 


It is hardly necessary to mention 


to you that, as an Association, we 
are able to handle such items as 
interest, storage. and insurance 


charges at a much lower rate than 
can be secured by individual far- 
mers, and that an expert ware- 
houseman and traffic manager can 
save large sums of money by being 
familiar with and well posted on 
warehouse problems and traffic 1.- 
rangements, and freight rates. 
While co-operative marketing as- 


sociations are organized primarily 
for the benefit of the farmer, we 
are very much: gratified to know 
that our efforts are proving bene- 
ficial to our frends, the manufac- 
turers. The elimination of country 
damage removes quite a soye spot 
with all cotton spinners. Our um- 


form way of classing cotton cannot 
be excelled, and manufacturers can 
rest assured that they are going to 
get from us’ just what they buy, as 
near as it is humanly possible for 
us to class it. We are giving care- 
ful study to the warehousing prob- 
lems in North Carolina and are try- 
ing to build up concentration points 
in the interior that will best serve 
our cotton mill friends. It will be 
our purpose to have cotton for sale 
during every month of the year, 
with the possible exception of the 
month of August. We realize that 
one of our greatest drawbacks im 
making sales direct to the mills has 
been our imability to sell on the 
“buyer's call.” Under our present 
contract, however, it has been quite 
a difficult proposition for us_ to 
work out a satisfactory plan where- 
by we could sell the manufacturers 
on their call. We are still consid- 
ering this matter, however, and 
hope to eventually work out a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution of this 
particular problem. 

Naturally, the question has arisen 
as to our responsibility for our con- 
tracts, inasmuch as we are a cor- 
poration without capital stock. A 
carefully prepared statement from 
our financial department shows that 
on September 15th of last year we 
had a protective margin in the value 
of our eotton of $1,201,000. On No- 
vember 30th we had $10,402,000 mar- 
gin. This, of course, has gradually 
diminished until immediately after 
we made our April ist distribution 
we had a protective margin of. $2,- 
623,000. Our average protective 
margin for the year is $5,356,000. 
Today we do not owe a single dollar 
and we have assets of over $3,300,- 
O00. 

Our board of directors set up a 1 
per cent reserve fund last year, and 
have ordered us to set up a reserve 
fund of 1 per cent out of this year’s 
operations. After our final distribu- 
tion is made, we will still have a 
cash reserve fund, or working capi- 
tal, of between $350,000 and $400,000. 
New Orleans. Every tag was strip- 
ped from these bales, and you can 
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Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and = stronge!, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


“A 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS |} 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
_WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 
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We have nothing to buy. We sell 
only the one product of our mem- 
bers, with the proper protective 
margin maintained at all times. We 
are, therefore, in no need of capital 
stock or a very heavy reserve fund. 

For the past two seasons we have 
handled over 266.000 bales of cotton. 
We have never been sued on a 
failure to comply with our con- 
tracts, and so far have entered no 
suits against any of our customers 
for failure to comply with any part 
of their contracts. The only law 
suits that we so far have “enjoyed” 
are with a few of our unruly mem- 
bers, who did not want to live up 
to their contracts, and we are hav- 
ing just as few of these as it is 
possible to get along with, realizing 
that it is necessary to have cotton 
and a satisfied membership to make 
a success of our organization, rather 
than to undertake to build it up 
and thrive off of law suits. 


Co-operative cotton marketing 
started with the States of Oklahoma 
and Texas three years age. A good 
many other States followed suit and 


were organized two years ago, and 


by 1923 organizations were perfected 
in all of the twelve cotton-growing 
States, and all are now welded to- 
gether under one strong, central or- 
ganization known as .the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, at Mem- 
phis, with selling agencies estab- 
lished in all the principal cotton 
markets in the United States and 
foreign countries. The co-operatives 
handled about 40 per cent more cot- 
ton in 1923 than they did in 1922, a 
very creditable growth, but we 
realize that we are not yet strong 
enough. To be the strong stabilizing 
factor through the process of order- 
ly marketing that we have set ouf 
to be, we realize that we must make 
co-operative marketing grow. Go- 
operative marketing will succeed 
just-as any other great movement 
has succeeded, such as prohibition, 
good roads, better schools, ete.., 
through the persistent efforts of 
those who realize the importance 
of the movement. It is going to be 
a gradual process of educating the 
farmers up to its advantages, and 
in this effort we ask your most 
hearty co-operation. 

We have no desire to do away 
with the cotton exchanges, nor to 
hamper them in the transaction of 
any legitimate business. Someone 
has said—probably a man who had 
overplayed the market—that “cot- 
ton is a damn fool—sometimes it 
goes up, sometimes it goes down 
and then again it fluctuates.” It is 
these wild fluctuations that are so 
disastrous to manufacturer and pro- 
ducer alike that we wish to control 
or curb on the exchanges, and we 
believe that if we can increase our 
sign-up so as to control not less 
than 25 per cent of the total cotton 
crop and secure such changes in the 
legislative acts that now control the 
actions of the cotton exchanges as 
to give us Southern warehouse de- 
livery points and a larger number 
of tenderable grades, that we will 
be in a position to help control so 
many sudden and wild manipula- 
tions of the market. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO MH. Uhassanioi 


Mississippi Delta Staples CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 
Home Office 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Memphis, Tennessee Staples 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


& CO. Domestic—COT TON—Export 
Cotton J. F. RODGERS & CoO. 

Mississippi Delta Staples a CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
Specialty 


Merchants and Shippers 
Yazoo City, Miss. Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


| OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
a B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
We do the engineering, and have Cotton 


had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 


mills. Staples and Benders 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. . 
Richmond, Va. Clarksdale, Miss. 
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COTTON GOODS 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Neuse, N. 

Peerless ( ‘otton Millis, 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas. 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepson ville, N. ©. 

Postex Cotton Mills. 
Post, Texas. 

;onzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Gonzales, Texas. 

ireat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 


10 and 12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 


kets were generally quiet through- 
out the week. Print cloths were 
more firmly held, mills and agents 


apparently deciding that nothing is 
to be gained by further lowering 
prices. Actual trading in prints, 
however, was lght and sheetings 
were dull and irregular. Some sales 


of spot lots were put through at 
concessions, but most mills were 
firm. 

Bleached cottons, percales, ging- 
hams and similar lines have moved 
slowly of late. Prices have been 
very irregular, due to the forcing 
tactics of some sellers who have 
been willing to sacrifice values. 

In the cotton duck markets, busi- 
ness was only moderately active 
during the week. There was little 
change in quotations, prices holding 
steady. Practically all sales were 


confined to spot lots, with the best 
business in army and enameling 
duck. 

The Fall River 
ket continued very dull, 
being estimated at not over 
pieces, with most of the 
done in 36-inch lo wcecounts 
for spot and nearby delivery. Buy- 
showed Hhttle imterest in wide 
and narrow constructions. Curtail- 
ment continued very heavy. There 
was very little change in quoted 
prices, 


cloth 
total 


print mar- 
sales 
25.000 
trading 


“is 


ers 


Reports from New Bedford indi- 


cated that the fine goods business 
was better last week. Trading in 
goods for spot and nearby delivery 
was fairly active, although future 
business has been slow to develop. 
Combed lawns were more active 
than the other fabries, and there 
was also a rather good business in 
voiles. Activity in silk and cotton 


continued 
but the volume 
than during the 


during the week, 
of business was less 
previous week. 


foods 


Print cloths are now holding quite 
steady on the leading wide staples. 
Buyers talk of concessions to come, 
but have little success in getting 
them. Bids made during the week 
below a basis of 9 cents for 64x60s 
disclosed a greater firmness than 
was expected. There is trading go- 
ing on in small second hand lots af 
prices slightly lower than current 
quotations, but when sizable quan- 
tities are wanted continued search- 
ing fails to find but few mills willing 
to trade. For 28-inch 64x60s 7 cents 
was paid. Some 56x52s ean be had 


at 55% cents and some 6.60s at 7% 
cents. 

Sheetings were quiet and easy at 
the week-end. Some heavy goods 
have sold at off prices and some of 
the bag constructions are obtain- 
able % cent lower than prices a 
week ago. 

Sateens have 
Twills are quiet. 
drills continue dull. 

Combed goods are being sought in 


off. 
and 


been falling 
Osnaburgs 


small lots. Some trading in fancies 
and specialties is reported with 
mills by converters. The demand 


for domestic poplins is now a factor 
to be reckoned with. 

John VY. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, said in their weekly review of 
trade: “Wholesale dry. goods busi- 
ness is beginning to reflect improved 
general conditions. Although agri- 
cultural crops will be late this year 
in line with the change of seasons, 
reports are optimistic and as politi- 
eal uncertainties are removed, busi- 
ness should move forward. Higher 
prices for corn and wheat are help- 
ful factors. Road sales this past 
week exceeded those of correspond- 
ing week of last year in number of 
orders received and nearfty equalled: 
the week's record of volume. House 
business was very active during the 


week, owing to the semi-annual 
clearance bringing the record of 
buyers in market ahead of last 


record for June. Collections 


improvement.” 


vears 
show 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 
Print cloths, 27-1n., 64x60s 6%, 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s gl, 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 68x72s 10 
(gray goods, 39-1n., 80x80s 13 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 2 
Brown sheetings, stand. 16 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26 
Denims 24% 
Staple ginghams 15 
Kid finished cambrics 9 al0 
Dress ginghams 
Standard 

Austeaiion is Dull. 
General business conditions con- 


finue extremely dull, due largely to 
tightness of money and annual stock 
faking. Due to the cold weather 
there is a good demand for winter 
textile lines.—Cable from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner E. G, Pauly. 
Velbourne, June 20. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in the 


yarn market continued dull last 
week, with little buying of conse- 
quence. The amount of scattered 
small order business put through 
was about on a par with that done 
for some weeks past. In some in- 
stances dealers lowered prices on 
stock yarns, but as a rule spinners 
continued firm, the list of mill 
prices showing very little change for 
the week. The usual market prices 
for carded yarns was on a basis of 
40 cents for 10s, although some us- 
ers reported purchases on a basis 
of 89 cents. For carded weaving 
varns, there was little change in the 
price situation, although some. quo- 
tations showed a slight drop on 20-2 
and 30-2 warps. 

There was some increase in sales 
of insulating yarns at the end of the 
week. A new price of 33 cents was 
reported on a sale of 12,000 pounds 
of 8s tinged insulating yarns.  In- 
quiry for further lots of insulating 
yarns covered quantities up to 60,- 
000 pounds. 

There was practically no change 
ii the demand for combed yarns, 
sales being most for small lots for 
quick shipment. Two large sales, 
one of 100,000 pounds of combed 
yarns and another covering 30,000 
pounds were reported, delivery to 
run for the next ten weeks, but 


aside from these transactions. there 


was very little business. As a rule 
mercerized yarns continued dull. 

The price situation continued ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, costs of 
cotton and manufacturing being so 
far out of line with selling costs as 
to appear almost ridiculous. Cur- 
failment continued on about the 
same basis as has been in effect for 
the past several weeks. 

Yarn quotations were published in 
this market as follows: 

Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply &s 4144a42 2-ply 24s 46 

10s 42lha 2-ply 26s 48 a 

12s to 14s 3 a44 2-ply 30s 49 a 

2-ply 16s 44 a 2-ply 40s o7 

2-ply 20s 44% 2-ply 50s 66 ab7 
Ply Skeins. 

Ss 40 40s 54 
10s to 12s 41%a42™% 408 ex. 59 abo 
l4s 50s 66 abé7 
16s 60s 
20s 44 a Tinged Carpet 


4-ply 34%4a35 


26s ‘(7 a White Carpet 
30s 48\4a49 sand 4-ply 38 a39 
368 6a 

Part Waste Yarn. 

6s, Il-ply 34 a 12 2-ply ._37%a38 
Ss 2. 3 and 20s. 2-piy._.42 a 

4-ply 34 a 26s, 2-ply._4644a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply .48 a 

2-ply 36 ea 
Duck Yarns. 

5. 4 and 5-ply- +, 4 and 5-ply 
8s 40 a 16s 43 a 
10s 41 a 20s 44 a 
12s 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 248 47 a 
12s 43 a 26s 48 a 
l4s 30s 49 
l6s 44 a 40s ads 
20s 444ea 
Single 


6s to &s 40 a A | 44 a 


10s 41 a 248s 47 a 
2s 4Z a 26s 48 a 
14s a 308s 49 a 
16s 43 
Frame Cones. 
SS 401 a 22s 44 ra | 
41_.a 26s 45 a 
14s 42 a 28s 46 a 
18s 43 a 30 tying in.47 a 
20s 43 40s 58 a 
Combed Peeler Skeins. 
Z2-ply 16s 60 a 2-ply 50s 70 a 
2-ply 20s 63 a 2-ply 60s asZz 
2-ply 30s 66 a 2-ply 70s 92 a 
2-ply 36s 68 a 2-ply 80s l Oba 
2-ply 40s 70 a72 
Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s «abl 30s 63 abd 
12s 51 ab2 32s 63 
14s 52 103 34s b> abi 
16s 53 a 368s ab 
Iss 54 ibd 38s 170 
i 40s 70 172 
228 508 73 i7s 
24s 56 ad6! 60s ak) 
268 ad7 708 90 ad 
SOs 1 OOal O5 

Carded Peeler Twist Skeins. 
208, 2-ply a 36s, 2-ply..60 a 
22s, 2-ply et a 40s, Z-ply_.59 a 
248, 53 a 45s, 2-ply__69 a 
30s, 2-ply._.55 a 90s, 2-ply..73 a 


Costa Rica Imports. 

The imports of cloths of all kinds 
amounts to over half a million dol- 
lars a year, two-thirds of which are 
cotton. The cheap cotton drill or 
“manta” forms by far the bulk of 
the imports, as it is of this material 
(hat the natives generally make 
their clothes, about half of it com- 
ing from England and one-third 
from the United States. The princi- 
pal reason for the excess of. English 
goods is the question of price. There 
ure many salesrhen, both English 
and American, covering the country 
and competition is very keen in this 
particular line—Consul ‘Henry 5. 
Waterman, San Jose, June 2. 


India Piece Goods Market. 

The piece goods market is quiet. 
Import dealers are operating cau- 
liously and Lancashire's firmness 
makes successful negotiation diffi- 
cult. Good wholesale demand has 
been absent for some time. UCon- 
suming centers, however, are still 
in need of certain goods and a more 
vetive market in the near future 
would not be surprising. The mar- 
ket for local goods, while not active, 
is helped by retail inquiry.—Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Donald 
Renshaw, Caleutta, May 17. 
future.—Vice Consul Winfield H. 

Scott, Bombay, May 17. 

The piece goods market has con- 
linued quiet, and wholesale demand 
is still lacking. Retail inquiry, once 
so active, has fallen off which is 
attributed to the plague in North- 
ern India and to the usual lull pre- 
centers are still in the market for 
certam qualities which may stimu- 
late the local demand in the near 
ceding the monsoon. 


Philadelphia Providence 


| Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


37 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is qa distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. * Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
D 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer . A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern: Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


, 2nd V_-Pres. 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


88 Ames Building Boston 


DYES and INTERMEDIATES 


Plant at Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Branch Offices 


New York Charlotte Providence Philadelphia 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
bail or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon; N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. « 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 

Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 

1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


| 


Want Department 
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Wanted 


Well equipped Southern Mill on 


eoarse goods desires to engage 
services of high-grade Superin- 
feasonable Salary: rood 
opportunity. Furnish full partic- 
ulars and references with first 
letley Dont apply unless you 

ible to prove your qualifica- 


\ddress 
Textile 


fhons by past experience 


J. M. S. Southern 


Wanted 


\ napper machine second hand. 
One who can operate and fix 
Woonsocket nappers. Must be a 
good napper tender and be willing 
io Work hard tor (7000 
position for the right man. First- 
class mill: one of the best cities 
in the South Address CC, M. G,, 
ecire Southern Textile Bulletin. 


“uccess., 


For Sale 
| Keeler Horizonta, Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. 
ij feet long. To earry 
pressure Phe indoiph 
Franklinville, N. 


60° diameter. 
lbs. 
Vills, 


For Sule 


No. JO Universals Winders. 
Worcester 
Leno 


(ot) plain looms 


Beamer. 


Reeds Weauvine2 Marqul- 


20,000 3 3-16x7 TPwister Spools al 


price 
Westerly Textile Co. 
Wester'y, R. L 


For Sale 
O00 265444 Section Beams 
C. L. UPCHURCH & SONS 
Athens, Ga. 


FOR SALE 
Shafting At Half Price 


With Hangers for Same 


No. Diam Length 
lo mM 8S 10 in. 
3 4/16 
PR Se 
2 i 45/746 

3°13/416 
THE RANDOLPH MILLS, Ine. 


Franklinville, N. C. 


man Answer fully. 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Specialty Superintendent Wanted 


A Southern small specialty weaving mill, contemplat- 
ing the manufacture of plushes and upholstery pile 
fabrics, requires the services of a capable and experi- 
enced manufacturer as superintendent. 
tions, new plant and a good salary offered to the right 
Address 


Ideal condi- 


“Specialty,” care 


jacquard looms 72 


In weaving such goods and who 


is desired as mannge!l 


ind crinkled quilts from yarns which they will buy. 
buildings and equipment will be paid for in full 


Superintendent & Manager Wanted 


\ small town contemplates the establishment of a mill with 80 
to 96 inches wide 


They will manufacture damask 
All machinery, 
{ man experienced 


can take and pay for $5,000 of stock 
and superintendent. 
perienced on these goods and able to 


Do not write unless ex- 
pay cash for stock. 


Address “Specialty Mill,” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Thursday, July 3, 1924. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


FURNACE LININGS! 


Now is the time to overhaul your furnace linings 
and rebuild your arches with the use of 


BETSON’S PLASTIC FIRE BRICK 
Lasts longer— 
Easier to apply— 
Costs less 
Utilize your spare labor now 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


— 
RAW STOCK DYEING 
We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 
SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
— 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Speaking of Child Labor 


New York Commercial) 
CHILD should have time in 
which to play and be a child. 

No intelligent person denies that. 
That a child should play all the 
time he is awake, and not eating. 
seems to be the theory of some of 
the persons who clamor so loudly 
for laws forbidding the employment! 
of children. 


We are discussing this subject 
without heat and also after the 
manner in which ordinary things 


are considered. Up to now, to speak 
of child labor in anything but the 
terms of deep-seated resentment, 
has merely been to invite the charge 
that one is brutal and devoid of 
human feeling. Be that as it may, 
we will venture to take a common- 
sense view of the matter. 

Work is not in itself a bad thing 
for anybody. Despite the fact that 
biblical history leads one to believe 
that work was wished as a punish- 
ment by an angry God upon Adam 
and Eve for transgressing the law of 
the garden. it is the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred upon the human 
race. 

The proof of that sweeping asser- 
tion is easy. All the most worthless 
human beings throughout the world 
in all ages have been those who 
were idlers and the extent of their 
worthlessness has in the great ma- 
jority of cases been merely the 
measure of their distaste for work. 
Michelangelo was a glutton for work 
and by the indulgence of his habit 
of toil reached to such heights as 
few men have ever attained. Work 
did it very largely. The list is so 
long and covers so many centuries 
that it ean only be referred to here. 

Work and work and ever more 
work—the steping stones stones by 
which the human family has climb- 
ed from the abysses perpetuated by 
the laziness of savagery—and yet 
we have among us those who wail 
and lament over what they assert 
to be evils of child labor. That such 
evils exist we can believe. The sul- 
phur mines of Sardinia present an 
example of the kind that is horrify- 
ing to comtemplate. There children 
groan and sweat with back breaking 
toil that saps their vitality and 
breaks down. Even the devil himself 
must stand aghast at the awful 
spectacle that he beholds there. 

But it has not been shown that we 
have any Sardinias in the United 


States. It is asserted that we have 
childern laboring in the factories. 


We have all heard much about the 
awfulness of the child labor in the 
canning industry. It happens that 
the writr is familiar with the facts 
in the canning industry. They can 
be stated breifly. The canning sea- 
son is short. If all the vegetables 
and fruits available for preservation 
are to be saved it is necessary that 
the work be done quickly. This 
means long hours in a day during 
a period of less than three months. 

But the work is light. What is 
more it is eagerly sought by entire 
families who look upon it as the 
means of earning some extra money. 
The hop-growers in pre-Volstead 
days filled theirfields with the whole 
families, each individual of which 
was bent on earning sums that 
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bought extra clothing, trinkets, 
coveted articles and a host of things 
that could not have been bought had 
ther been no extra work. 

The canners and the hop-growers 
never enslaved children. They had 
work to do that was light and easily 
done by small hands. It was not 
back-breaking toi). The children 
who worked for them were dwarfed 
nor were they stunted in either a 
physical or mental sense. We have 
no personal! knowledge of the evils 
that may lurk in child labor in 
cotton factories. We do not say 
that they do not exist but we strong- 
ly suspectthat they have not been 
minimizedin the least when deserib- 
ed by the sob sisters lamenting the 
awful conditions upon which they 
predicate their demands that the 
laws be passed prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children. 

But not the employment of all 
children! Oh, no! 

The children on the farms may be 
employed. They have always been 
worked and the broken down young- 
sters who have hoed potatoes, and 
milked cows, and picked up stones 
and fed the hogs and raked the hay 
and rode the mowing machine and 
done every other last thing imagin- 
able, and which is connected with 
the life of the farm—and who event- 
ually rule the land as a consequence 
and fill the presidential chairs from 
the White House down through 
railroads, banks, Insurance compa- 
nies, industrials and what not — as 
history on every hand proves—they 
will continue to be devastated and 
degraded and destroyed by work. 
No law proposed exempts them. 

We simply call attention to this 
startling remissness of the saviors 
of our children from the curse of 
work, not to condemn it, but to say 
something that sounds very much 
like—Thank God! 

We were born in the country and 
worked on a farm and our child- 
hood was utterly ruined—oh, how 
we detested stone-picking! and 
we'd give the world to be able to 
live it over again, toil and all. 

It is probably true that the child- 
hood of the country is in danger of 
being enslaved and that special 
statutes are necessary to save it. 
We have been told that many times. 
It has stared at us from many 4a 
printed page. It must be so. 

And yet we cannot recall a single 
individual we have ever known who 
has been ruined by work either in 
childhood or at any other period of 
his existence. On the other hand 
we could fill a book with examples 
we have encountered of lives ruined 
and made utterly worthless by idle- 
ness in childhood. Our observation 
serves to convince us that what is 
chiefly the matter with the present 
and budding generations has its root 
in the fact that during the days of 
childhood they were not made to 
work. On the contrary—it seems to 
us—they were taught to despise it. 

Given a million children, half of 
them made to work at something 
and the other half allowed to play 
all the time, and we can predict 
unerringly which half will succeed 
and which half fail in life. Not too 
much work but much idleness is the 
danger that confronts the childhood 
of this and every other country. 


Keeping Faith With 
Mill Men 


The makers of Williams’ Shuttles feel a certain responsi- 
bility to the man who eventually uses their products. An 
eagerness to please is apparent in the thoroughness which 
characterizes these loom specialties. 7 


In the first place, no shuttle block is used which does not 
come up to par. Seconds don’t go. The fine points that 
make for perfect coordination—all these things are 
stressed. As a result the finished product is without an 
unharmonious note. It becomes an integral part of your 
looms. The user of Williams’ Shuttles expects service 
and he gets it. 


Our staff of shuttle experts are ready to cooperate with 
mill men in determining their shuttle requirements. A 
request for samples incurs no obligation whatever. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


‘‘The Shuttle People’’ 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


a’ 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
SUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries, inc. 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Willlams Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Vons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF 8SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Whites Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 

lite Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BSRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
“UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Bulider Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkine & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Co. 
Roy & Son Co., 8. S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
. T. ©. Entwistie Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AiIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 


Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, tnc. 
Co. 
Ce. 


T. ©. Entwistle 
Hopedale Mfg. 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
National Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabo!l Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 


OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist tg Co. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
| & Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weildon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL S— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile. Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg.’ Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse =P Co. 
ec 


Hank, Pick, 


Co. 


Co. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 


Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill 
ENGINEERS 
Bahnson Co. 


Engineers 
(VENTILATING)— 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
waht (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE ME HANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Asen. 


FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6. F Perkins & Son, tnc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 4 Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS~— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 


FLYER PRESSERS AND 
OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outhern indle 
p & Fiyer Co 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T 8B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TES— 


Anchor Post iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEX!IBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRANES— 
——~—See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfo. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Willlams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
a Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYORO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES 4&4 SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHIN ES-- 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
MACHINERY— 
merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
rt Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
a eson Alkali rks, 
Works, Inc 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Me . Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 


Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 

Stee’ eddie “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Senneborn Sons. Inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machiner 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 


Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MeTALLic ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 


lis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ’ 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 


Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
oiLs— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

F & Co. 

N. J. Co. 

A., & Co 

U. &. Ol! Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 
ONE. PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
PAIN TS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton. David. Sons Co. 


PATENT 
OF 


PERBORATE 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland ep. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalimers 
Hyatt Roller ~— ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 
Economy .Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 


READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 


RECEPTACLES— 
| Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring. raveler Co. 
U. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOOoDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 

Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Co. 

Corn Products Refining Ce. 
Drake Corp 

Hawley’s 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 


Griffin, Ga. 


finishing purposes 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Boston an ATLAS | 


*A* Geolity—the Quality we Mahe 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
or 


232 Summer Street | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


= 
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John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 


SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §&., Co. 
Jordan Co. 
Walter L arker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemica! Products Co. 


SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 
Roessier & Wassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRANMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbie & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

STARCH— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 

TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
William Sellérs & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry: Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co- 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— Parks-Cramer Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. ‘ Tothurst Machine Works. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. WINDOW GUARDS— 
Metz. A. AND SASH, 
be. Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WATER WHEELS— WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
WHIZZERS— Mauney-Steele Co 
Tothurst Machine Works. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
aco- w 
Universal Winding Co. YARN PRESSES— 
WIiINDOWS— Economy Baler Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. H. L. Scott & Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 

BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 
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QUR SPINNING FLaNce 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| | 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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End-View of. our Nordray Loom With Lacey lop-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugyed Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Ofhce Greenville S. C. 


Frost Proof losets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
The most durable water 
In service winter and 


extreme. 
closet made. 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings wil! 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


Card Stripper 


Our Card Stripper is a combination brush and 
air Stripper, designed after careful experimenting 
to meet all requirements. 


The Brush is clothed with special wire designed 
for the purpose and protected to prevent damage 
to the fillet. 


The Condenser, Fan and Motor form a complete 
unit for each installation. The air strips the 
Brush, carries the waste to the Condenser, which 
in turn delivers to bin in clean, well opened con- 
dition. 


Labor is saved by having one man strip the Card 
better and quicker than two men in the old way. 
A small band is all that is required to be carried 
from Card to Card. 


Send for Catalog 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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The ball bearing practically eliminates friction in the 
automobile. To obtain the same result in the factory is 
merely a matter of application. 

This problem offered some difficulties at first, as in the 
factory it is usually necessary to mount the ball bearings 
without permanent shaft shoulders. Line shaft is a good 
example of this kind. 

Many attempts have been made to work out a simple 
method of meeting this condition; and in this connection 
the Fafnir method successfully met every test. 

The Fafnir application is exemplified in the Fafnir 
Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box, and today these boxes 
are cutting power bills in thousands of factories, mills and, 
in fact, wherever power is transmitted by shafting. 

Involving unit construction, perfect alignment, con- 
taining no bolts or screws in the housing, and requiring no 
adjustments other than those involved in installing a bab- 
bitt box, Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes afiord 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes 
Bring Automobile Efficiency 
Into Your Factory 


the easiest and simplest means of eliminating excessive 
power loss in transmission. 

The same principles are employed on all Fafnir Indus- 
trial Applications, which include pillow blocks, blower and 
fan boxes, clutch and cut-off coupling units, loose pulley 
applications, and a host of machine applications. 

All combine simple fool proof construction and easy 
application with practically frictionless operation. 

lt will pay you to scrap your plain bearings and let 
Fafnir introduce automobile bearing efficiency into your 
plant. 


Fafnir Bearing Company 


New Britain, Conn. 


O. R. S. POOL A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
220 Vail Ave. P. QO. 1847 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, July 3, 1924. 
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